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Lf les ff meniiend's Lp age 


“When is a door not a door?” “When it is ajar.” This old 
phrase dates from the epoch of “Why were the gates of Eden 
closed?” Answer: “To keep the damp air out.” Similarly, we may 
well ask, ““When is a sanctuary not a sanctuary?” 
it is filled with broken jars, sardine cans, paper bags, lobster claws, 


beer cans, and other rubbish.” 


Answer: “When 


For a sanctuary to be of any use, there should be a custodian 
resident on the premises with a delegation of power to act as a local 
constable to enforce his reasonable commands and prevent nui- 
sances and disturbances of the peace. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society now has four well-regulated 
and well-staffed sanctuaries which protect the birds and mammals, 
trees and shrubs, and flowers and ferns thereon. Attached to each 
there is a house where the superintendent lives with his wife and 
children, and there are rooms in the house or adjacent buildings for 
exhibitions and conference. In Lenox there is Pleasant Valley; in 
Barre, Cook’s Canyon; in Northampton, Arcadia; and in Sharon, 
Moose Hill. It is fortunate that there are no unpleasant neighbors 
or disturbing uses of property in the immediate vicinity of any of 


((ebest enact 
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Texas Bird Diary 
By Dorotuy E. SNYDER 


OLIN &. PETTINGILL. JR 
An adult Whooping Crane, one of our rarest birds. 


The modern airplane is a magic carpet for the birder who wants to spend 
all his vacation observing and as little of it as possible traveling. Leaving 
East Boston Airport at 8:30 P.M. and arriving in Houston, Texas, at 7:30 
\.M. wastes none of that precious commodity, time. It left almost three weeks 
for birding, with eighteen full days in the field. To write of all the sights on 
these days of superb birding would take a book; here are the highlights from 
my Texas Diary. 


Aprit 12. The bus trip from Houston’s oil country to Corpus Christi takes 
most of the day, but allows for views of never-before-seen Texas. Such a flat 
and watery land for the most part, but with birds enough to make up for any 
lack of scenery. My first—and favorite—lifer, Scissor-tailed Flycatchers to 
the number of twenty-one, appeared sitting on or scissoring around telephone 
wires and fences all the way down. Met Kay Tousey, who came by train, at 
the Corpus Christi station in our rented car, and on the way to Rockport had 
our first Lark Sparrows, singing along the roadside. An immature Reddish 
Egret in the shallow bay puzzled us for a bit, since the head is more tawny 
than the adult's, and the bill looks entirely dark, with practically no horn 
color at the base. Apparently the pied bill is not, as described, distinctive of 
this species in all phases. 

Aprit 13. Rockport. Impossible to describe all today’s birds; thirteen 
lifers, and thousand upon thousand of birds of eighty-nine species, with fine 
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views of all of them. Started out at 7:00 A. M. with Connie Hagar. There’s a 
woman who knows her birds and their territory! We sat in her car and watched 
Shovellers and Gadwalls by the score, as well as Canvas-backs and Redheads 
in roadside pools. We could have spent the day at one pond, so rich was it in 
birds new to us. Here were Mottled Ducks, well mottled on the back to dis- 
tinguish them from Blacks, and a pair of those beauties, Fulvous Tree Ducks. 
The Tree Ducks weren't standing up on their silly long legs: we had to be 
content watching them float quietly, half asleep. Tiny dark Mexican Grebes, 
with their thin black bills, were making a nest here, going briskly back and 
forth as they built a little floating island at the base of a bush. On the way to 
Salt Lake flocks of Long-billed Curlews were flying over or feeding on the 
prairies; we had fine views of these giants among shore birds. White-faced 
Glossy Ibis in a roadside pool were so close we could really see the white on 
the face of a few in high breeding plumage, though most are indistinguishable 
from the Glossy Ibis we saw in Florida a year ago. But how to find words to 
write of the charming Cuban Snowy Plover; the smart-looking Cabot’s Terns 
at Mustang Island, where we also saw the rare white phase of the Reddish 
Egret; the Inca Doves calling their cold coke phrases; Texas Woodpeckers 
with a louder and more emphatic call than our Downy; Gnatcatchers spee-ing : 
Lark Sparrows singing everywhere. The Cassin’s Sparrow had one of the 
most charming of sparrow songs, as we watched him at the road’s edge. He 
looked somewhat more brownish on the tail than descriptions, but fully lived 
up to his reputation as a songster. The Black-crested Titmice called pete-pete- 
pete-pete over and over, mixed in with the continuous singing of Cardinals 
and Mockingbirds. A Horned Toad, a Gopher, and a Hammerhead Shark 
the last-named, to be sure, only eighteen inches long—added more variety to 
an exciting day in the field. 

Aprit. 14. Rockport. A cold front and nor’easter which brought some 
rain in the night also blew in land bird migrants, so Kay and I spent the day 
working the mesquite country for them. At the Clay-colored Sparrow field 
(we name our favorite birding spots for the birds studied there) was a male 
Blue Grosbeak with his dark silky look, and later another: neither singing 
though we had hoped to learn the song of a species oft reported in Massachu- 
setts. In one thicket we p-sh-sh-ed out a most handsome Kentucky Warbler, 
the first male I've seen since early birding days in Pennsylvania. A few 
Myrtles, a Black-throated Green, and two Lincoln’s Sparrows; then the 
Bewick’s Wrens began coming through, almost underfoot or out in the open 
on brush piles. One sang loud and long; more like the Lark Sparrow than 
the Song Sparrow to our ears. The chief event of the afternoon was on the 
same road, where Kay heard an odd song and saw a nondescript small bird. 
Calling me, we searched half an hour before it sang again, and there, right 
in front of us, was what I had guessed and hoped it would be: a Bell's Vireo. 
We followed it around by the unvireolike song, as it slid from thicket to 
thicket, and saw it well; the first of the two we found on the trip. Afterwards 
we learned from Connie Hagar that this was the only spot where she had ever 
found the Bell's, which is rare and local in this part of Texas. 

We had hardly recovered from this thrill when there was a great clatter of 
bird calls which penetrated through the ever-present and omnipresent Car- 
dinal and Mocker songs. It proved to be a flock of seventeen Dickcissels, 
sitting quietly in a treetop and all calling so loudly that no clear dick-ciss-ell- 
ing could be distinguished. Later we saw hundreds, but this first little flock 
was more exciting. At Rattlesnake Point in the late afternoon Franklin’s Gulls 
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HUGO HH. SCHRODER 
White Pelicans making pictures against the sky. 


swirled in near us and on over the Gulf—the most beautiful gull I’ve seen. 
The pink blush on the breast, together with the wing-tip markings, showed 
plainly. There also I found a Baird’s Sandpiper, picked up first in flight, and 
watched a Reddish Egret doing an extra-fancy feeding dance. Again there 
was a Snowy Egret, as in Florida last year, in the brief breeding phase with 
almost cherry-red lores. Altogether a most satisfactory if not quite so thrill- 
ing day as yesterday. 


Arprit 15. Bus trip to Harlingen at 65-70 mph did not allow for much 
birding: fifteen or twenty hawks in the Kingsville district, mostly unidentifi- 
able as to species, and more Scissor-tailed Flys, was the total. 

Aprit 16. Harlingen: Irby Davis picked us up at 4:30 A. M. for the Valley 
Spring Census trip. Breakfast at the Davises and then to Santa Ana Refuge 
for the early morning chorus. This was certainly bewildering to visiting 
birders, and especially so in the many dove calls. Under the Davises’ skillful 
tutelage we were soon distinguishing the low and ghostly call of the White- 
fronted from the White-winged Dove's who-cooks-jor-you, which is surpris- 
ingly owl-like. The Mexicans translate that call as adi-os-pas-tore. 1 liked 
the Red-billed Pigeon’s rolling phrases best of all. Though it was well after a 
hot dawn, the little Ferruginous Pygmy Owl called, a bit suggestive of the Saw- 
whet’s coo-coo-coo-coo. The handsome and ubiquitous Hooded Orioles, two 
Audubon’s Orioles, and Green Jays were flitting around and calling. A small 
flock of warblers, including male Cerulean, Kentucky, and Hooded, swelled 
the day’s list. Four Chachalacas walked, one by one, across the road, and 
later we heard a pair doing much raucous calling, the male with his low keep- 
it-up, keep-it-up answered by the female’s higher-pitched cut-it-out, cut-it-out. 

We stopped at a lagoon where a Black-bellied Tree Duck preened his bright 
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feathers with a coral-red bill. In the weeds at the side were our first Sharpe’s 
Seedeaters, with their sweet but monotonous sweet-sweet-sweet-chew-chew- 
chew. Once learned, we heard it on all sides much of the day from these tiny 
birds. At another resaca, which we reached by slithering over muddy irriga- 
tion banks, the Davises knew where the six-inch Green Kingfisher was nesting, 
and soon we were watching one make his flash-quick dives for fish from a 
branch a foot or so above the water. There were egrets and herons every- 
where, flocks of White Pelicans making pictures against the sky, and below, 
in a shallow pond-edge, shore birds, including our first Wilson’s Phalaropes 
in breeding plumage. In a rich bottom-land woods we saw and heard the dull- 
colored Texas Sparrows, whose clinking, or marble-dropping, repetitive notes 
are one of the most distinctive and thus most easily learned of bird songs. 
Here, too, was a Groove-billed Ani, hardly to be distinguished from the 
Smooth-billed of our Florida trip. On the roadside two Roadrunners oblig- 
ingly stayed out in full view, and I found out that the red on the lores shows 
only on occasion, being usually covered by feathers. Derby Flycatchers were 
calling, and there were Northern Crested and Mexican Crested Flycatchers 
and many Couch’s Kingbirds. The family Tyrannidae is not the simple 
matter here that it is in New England! 

A gorgeous Cinnamon Teal in a small roadside pool was a surprise and 
pleasure; the Valley birders can usually find one somewhere, but as the bird 
isn't supposed to occur here, their records used to be doubted. At noon we 
stopped at Landrum’s in Brownsville, having whetted our appetites for the 
good Mexican lunch by some eight hours of strenuous birding. As we came 
out, a White-necked Raven balanced on a telephone pole, where the high wind 
ruffled his feathers so that we saw for the only time on the trip the white which 
names him. His cah-cah-cah-cah, somewhat ducklike, seemed between the 
Northern Raven and Crow in tone. The highlight of the afternoon was when, 
after walking a mile or more over the prairie to a little height of land with a 
few mesquite trees, Irby showed us Vermilion Flycate hers. The male fairly 
glowed as he caught insects from low perches, and the female showed pale 
pink-yellow on the belly. To my surprise, she lacked all spotting, as shown in 
plates of the bird, which Irby says they do lack in certain plumage phases. 
The male called a few times: ze-ep, ze-ep, ze-ep, ze-ep, with almost a double- 
note effect. In a small patch of desert scrub, just after we had seen four Clay- 
colored Sparrows in one small bush, there were the first Black-throated, or 
Desert, Sparrows, handsome finches with pleasant songs. Thrill piled on thrill; 
we walked through the largest surviving tract of native palms, trees which 
gave the Rio Grande its ancient name of Rios de las Palmas. These are often 
called “Costa Palms” because of the costa which gives the leaf a graceful arch. 
Irby showed us the species of verbena which he discovered here and named 
V. cameronsis after this county, and we walked through a giant, bamboolike 
grass, Arundo donax. Here, too, Chachalacas were calling keep-it-up, keep-it- 
up or cut-it-out until the air rang with their clamor. 

Altogether, we logged 159 species that long and exciting and bewildering 
day afield with Irby Davis, one of the best field ornithologists ve met. And 
we had the imposing total of twenty-six life birds! The day ended with a late 
buffet supper of Mexican chili with rice and many condiments for all the 
Valley birders, who had run up a list of just two hundred that day. 

Apri 17. After the long day yesterday, we were lazy and didn’t meet 
Luther Goldman, manager of the Santa Ana and Laguna Madre Sanctuaries 
until after 10:00 A. M. He, following in the footsteps of his father, the former 
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HUGO MH. SCHRODER 
The beauty of the fully adult, deep rose Spoonbills 
against the sky was startling. 


Major Edward A. Goldman, who pioneered with Edward W. Nelson, was full 
of good anecdotes about the flora and fauna of the county. Our first objective 
was to find one of the White-tailed Kites which had been at Laguna Madre, 
but these had disappeared from their usual haunts. We rode over the prairie 
and watched Hudsonian and Long-billed Curlews, Willets and Wilson’s 
Plovers, with Harris's Hawks overhead, and a fine picture of Sennett’s White- 
tailed—a pair rising and circling against a black storm cloud. Among the 
bushes were Blue Grosbeaks, gay Painted Buntings, and a thrasher new to us, 
the gray Brownsville, or Curve-billed. Kay picked up a different song as we 
rode slowly along the old lake bed, and soon we saw two Botteri Sparrows, 
not as jolly singers as the quite similar Cassin’s. 

Storm clouds now looked so threatening that we drove fast for the nearest 
hard road, and there we ate our simple lunch of crackers and cheese while a 
real tropical downpour drenched the countryside. We were near the Gulf, 
and birds migrating along it were driven in over us—a dramatic picture 
against the black sky. A swirling flock of some sixty Broad-winged Hawks 
went by, then a closely bunched group of seventeen birds which Goldman 
immediately identified as Mississippi Kites. As they swirled upwards at a steep 
angle, the entire back was in view and the “broad pale patch” on the wings 
was the most noticeable field mark. Swallows streamed by, and flocks of shore 
birds were driven past by the gale. When the violent rain suddenly stopped 
and we looked around, hawks seemed to be perched everywhere, many spread- 
ing their wings to dry. We worked desperately at identification, and my con- 
centration on this family for special study before starting for Texas was help- 


ful as we worked the birds slowly and carefully, moving from spot to spot. 


Sometimes a dozen were in view at once on trees and posts: we checked care- 
fully the field marks of the perched birds and then put them up to see the 
flight marks. Our conclusions were: One Cooper's, one Red-tailed, one 
hundred Broad-winged, one Swainson’s, two Ferruginous Rough-legs (one in 
flight with Broad-wings looked huge in comparison), and two really fancy 
ones. Sitting in a tree near by and opening his wings to dry them was a bulky 
hawk with the tail-markings of the Mexican Black Hawk. The white spot at 
the base of the primaries was plainly visible. The next hawk which took off 
showed the striped black and white tail of the Zone-tailed Hawk, plus the 
Turkey Vulture pattern below (this well seen through the Bausch and Lomb 
telescope). Besides these, we saw Caracaras; Harris’s Hawks; the two Vul- 
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tures; and Red-shouldered, Marsh, and Sparrow Hawks—a total of sixteen 
species for the day, which included six new to us! All in all, I should like to 
relive the two hours during and after the storm more than any similar period 
of my birding days. Just to complete the day, we had our best migration of 
the lovely Franklin's Gulls at sunset. An estimated six thousand rolled over 
the fields toward us, some stopping to feed in small companies, while others 
flew over and crossed the road in front of the car. The rosy glow of their 
breasts was no doubt intensified by the low sun, and no colored plate gives 
a true idea of their grace and beauty. 

Apait 19. Met Luther Goldman in San Benito at 4:40 A. M.; breakfast 
in an all-night lunchroom, where Goldman had to order for us in Spanish, and 
where we sat next a fat Mexican policeman with a revolver strapped to his 
hip. Santa Ana Refuge again for the dawn chorus; this time the gaudy Green 
Jays, with their unbelievable green and gold coloring, were in full view, and 
we had a wonderful show of Chachalacas. Near the Rio Grande we investi- 
gated many wandering paths made by “wetbacks,” as the Mexicans who swim 
the river and cross the boundary without permission are called locally. Here 
was the Audubon’s Oriole with its sooie-soo-soo call, and the Derby Fly- 
catcher’s high cuk-cu-cu from this big-headed bird with the sulphur-yellow 
breast and boldly striped head. Near the headquarters building a new call 
note: seet-seet-seet-seet, high and shrill; and after quite a search in the tree- 
tops, there were our first and only Beardless Flycatchers, tiny and dull-colored 
and only found because of their incessant calling. Here Goldman showed us 
the work of the Tepeguaje Beetle on one of those trees with the odd twisted 
trunks. The adult, one of the long-horned beetles ( Oncideres, sp? probably 
Mexican, according to Irby Davis) is a girdler, which lays eggs along a branch 
one or two inches in diameter, then girdles the limb neatly so that it dies. The 
larvae, about an inch long, feed just under the bark, and quite audibly; local 
fishermen cut off a section of the limb and take it along as a can of bait. Much 
easier than digging worms! 

In the afternoon to Rio Grande City, along the way collecting specimens 
of desert flowers such as Tiny Tim (Dissodia or Thymophylla tenuiloba) : 
Retama China or Paloverde (Cercidium floridum); Cenizo, or Ashes, from 
its gray color (Leucophyllum texanum); the Guayacan (Poilieria angusti- 
folia); and the dainty but wicked Crown of Thorns ( Aceberlinia spinosa | 
all identified after our return by Anna May Davis. In Rio Grande City the 
picturesque old hotel was full of oil prospectors, and we had to stay in a doubt- 
ful-looking motel. Having been warned of the danger of dysentery, dinner 
was restricted to steak, tomato juice, and coffee! Spanish was the predominant 
language; we heard few English words anywhere in this section of the State, 
and “Americanos” were greatly in the minority; the population looked almost 
pure Mexican 

Arni 20. Desert Day! An odd one as to weather—cool and drizzly, so 
that we wore wool jerseys and ski jackets. Impossible for color photography, 
but otherwise one of the finest days we've had. The desert and its armored 
shrubs; cacti of many kinds and bright blooms; gay little sand flowers and 
desert birds; all held the utmost fascination for us. A few miles out of Rio 
Grande City we tried a likely-looking ravine, and there spent the next two 
hours in absorbed delight. First we put up a Cactus Wren, which half ran and 
half flew along the ground in an odd way, and showed well the pattern of this 
thrasherlike member of the Troglodytidae. Then the Pyrrhuloxias started 
popping up in every thicket. The male, with his long crest, red-o’-blood 
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breast. and, above all, the ruby red of wing-linings against the gray of his 
body, makes a delightful color composition when he flies. His songs and calls 
seemed a bit shriller than his cousin Cardinal's. Here Kay picked out the 
Verdin’s see-lip calls and its whistled seet-seet-seet-seets, which she thought a 
bit Spotted-Sandpiperlike. Perhaps because of the cloudy sky, these Verdins 
were disappointing to view; the yellow on head dull, and rusty shoulders hard 
to see. Wandering among, or rather writhing around, Pencil Cacti, Crown 
of Thorns, Opuntia, and many other wickedly armed shrubs, | kept an eye 
as much as possible on the fifteen-foot-high golden candelabras of a single 
flowering Maguey, or Century Plant. And, finally, a hummer did appear to 
feed on its long-throated blooms; one rare in these parts, the Black-chinned 
Hummingbird. Before Kay could get over to see him, he vanished, and my 
eye was attracted by our first Bullock’s Oriole, a male. Then the hummer came 
back and fed again and at length, so that, standing below, we could see the 
blue-purple patch on the throat even in the dull light. The tiny bird on the great 
handsome plant, which stood at the side of a wild ravine, made an unforget- 
table picture. 

Here, too, was another animal—as beautiful in its way-—a chameleon, so 
chilled by the inclement weather that | was able to catch him. Black spots on 
his sandy-buff back, others outlined in azure blue on his tail, and the azure 
blue of his sides with their orange spots, made him, said the Davises after- 
wards, Holbrooki texana. 


In the afternoon we went down a side road, as directed by the Terry Gills 
(whose favorite bird territory is this desert section), and as the day was some- 
what dryer and warmer now, birds sang on all sides. A loud, buzzy hum be- 
trayed 125 Cedar Waxwings in a tree; then the spee of a gnatcatcher caught 
my ear. There were a number flitting around, and I spied one of the Plum- 
beous Gnatcatchers which breed here. Kay and | wandered among the chapar- 
ral on horse paths, starting up pitifully bony old nags here and there, and 
hearing Cactus Wrens sing their queer songs on all sides. | almost stepped on a 
Chuck-will’s-widow, the only one of the trip, as we searched vainly for a 
metal storage tank before realizing that the tree-rimmed pool below was 
what our directions meant! In it was a Wilson’s Phalarope in fine breeding 
plumage, a Solitary and a Spotted Sandpiper. As | went back to the main road 
to bring the car, Kay heard a call answering the description of the Scaled 
Quail’s note. He was still calling when | returned, and we tracked him down 
until we saw “cotton top” fly from under a bush. Perhaps the cloudy day and 
now teeming rain made him look more tannish than the blue-gray | expected. 


\ fine evening with the Irby Davises, where we reported our finds and they 
patiently identified our botanical specimens and the lizard. 


Aprit 21. Harlingen. One last new bird for the Valley trip; in the Terry 
Gills’ yard a Buff-bellied Hummingbird fed and sang and sat on a twig in 
front of us for minutes. A beautiful picture he made with his coral-red bill 
as he fed from the flowers of the like-colored Erythiana herbaceae, the bright 
sunlight lighting up his emerald gorget and shining on the bright buff of his 
under parts. A four-and-a-half-inch hummer colored like this can be called 
nothing but a jewel of a bird. 

Aprit 22. Back at Rockport. Arrived at the Aransas Wildlife Refuge at 
10:30, but found the manager away for the day, so we explored it by our- 
selves. A delightful place with lagoons, pools, and marsh areas, with Purple 
Gallinules slipping in and out of sight and herons and egrets posing pictur- 
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esquely. Jo and Crip, the injured Whooping Cranes which have been coddled 
for weeks with corn, egg-laying pellets, and wheat-germ pills in the hope that 
they will produce young, were easily visible from the road. We were thrilled 
at their size, especially when one flew a bit, showing the great black-tipped 
wings. With the telescope we could see the head and bill well, and we kept 
looking from these birds to the near-by pool, where were the rosiest of Spoon- 
bills, with Mexican Cormorants, American and Snowy Egrets, Louisiana 
Herons, and Blue-winged Teal. The beauty of the fully adult, deep rose Spoon- 
bills against the sky was startling. Parked here, we spent an hour and a half; 
once a bird flew past which would have been more exciting to local birders 
than to us, since it was an American Brant, rare here. The cranes moved 
nearer the fence and one disappeared in a heavy clump of grass, whereupon 
the other made brief flights and thereafter fed or napped near by with head 
under wing. Was the bird, whose head only was visible, on a nest? When the 
manager of the refuge, Julian Howard, returned, he was convinced that we, 
and we alone, had seen the female on the nest laying the egg which afterwards 
received so much publicity. The bird had not been seen sitting on the nest prev- 
iously, and investigation that afternoon disclosed the hoped-for crane egg. 

Arnit, 24. Rockport. Out early to the shore, where I had an excellent 
view of a Broad-tailed Hummingbird, a species which Connie Hagar has dis- 
covered goes through here in small numbers, quite contrary to proper rules 
of migration. The larger size, bulkier body, the rosy-red instead of ruby-red 
gorget, with much green on the sides, and the longer bill, distinguished it 
from the Ruby-throat. The easiest field mark is the shrill sound it makes in 
flight, which Mrs. Hagar pointed out to us. Seeing four species of humming- 
birds has been one of the features of the trip for me, who had previously 
known but one. 


Apri 25. After admiring a Red-headed Woodpecker in the yard, we 
started off to see the Roadrunner’s nest Dr. Robert Lockwood had found. The 
pair of adults ran through the mesquite and crossed the road in front of us; 
amusing-looking birds, as usual, but no nest could we locate, so well was it 
hidden in the mesquite. Cassin’s Sparrows were singing their superior finch 
songs on all sides while I took pictures of an obliging Horned Toad. Reddish 
Egrets in high breeding plumage, with the bill brilliant rose-lavender, black- 
tipped: this color undescribed in anything I’ve read. It was also a surprise 
to find that Louisiana Herons as breeding adults have an amazingly beautiful 
azure-blue bill. 

Later we started working for land birds, and in one small grove Kay heard 
a pr-r-r-it note and investigated, getting a good look at what proved to be an 
Ash-throated Flycatcher. His ruddy tail and wings and the somewhat thrush- 
like quit sound of the call made Kay think first of a Hermit Thrush. I came 
back after lunch for another look at this new species, and in the noon heat 
circled the grove twice and found it seemingly birdless except for the inevit- 
able Cardinals, Mockers, and a Black-crested Titmouse. Back to the edge of 
the road again, and here actually a migrant: a Red-eyed Vireo? Since it was 
the only bird in sight, fortunately | looked again. This was a most obliging 
bird; from six to fifteen feet away, at eye level, in full sun and also in shade, 
I saw every feather on the rare Yellow-green Vireo. He hung upside down 
right in front of me, so that the yellow under tail coverts and lower belly were 
perfectly visible; his head was less strongly marked than a Red-eyed, and his 
back a good “vireo green”—-much the greenest vireo back I’ve ever seen. | 
watched him, not believing my own eyes, for a good ten minutes, However, 
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Again we saw Avocets—an unforgettable picture. 


HUGO H. SCHRODER 


Connie Hagar says she, too, has seen this species a few times in Rockport, 
though they are supposed to occur rarely, and only in the Brownsville district 
of the United States. 

ApriIL 26. Rockport. The yard of our cottage is a constant delight; go 
out the first thing in the morning and the song of a Short-billed Marsh Wren 
greets you; a Painted Bunting sits in the tree by the door; Scissor-tails call 
and “scissor” on the fence; half a dozen Blue Grosbeaks, Indigo Buntings, and 
more Painted Buntings feed on the lawn with the Dickcissels; and someone 
discovers a Prothonotary Warbler in a bush. 


In contrast to the shore and water birding, which seems ridiculously easy 
here where much of it can be done from a car window, the migrating land 
birds are more difficult to study than in the North. We are so used to picking 
up warblers and vireos by song and call that these quiet, slow-moving migrants 
are easily overlooked, and it takes much longer to work a flock. Whether 
tired from traveling or not, they seem to move and feed much more deliber- 
ately, and in trees fully leaved out, as is this grove of Live Oaks. 

Aprit 26. Aransas Wildlife Refuge. Our first Rio Grande Turkey today, 
a fine big male which gobble-gobble-gobbled from a clump of trees and 
then came out and fed, crossing the road with his red-blue wattles bright and 
his dewlap swinging. Nice also was a ten-foot Alligator lying by the bayou, 
Armadillos crossing the dusty road, a Western Kingbird, and another Swain- 
son's Hawk in the normal plumage. 

Aprit 27. Rockport. Still no great wave of migrants such as we have been 
waiting for, so we took a new ride to appropriately named Oystercatcher 
Point, north along the Gulf. Here the littke marsh pools, shell spits, and the 
leaning Live Oaks (for they all lean inland from the incessant blowing of the 
wind off the Gulf) made a more picturesque landscape than we've seen. Can- 
vas-backs and Redheads, Gadwalls and Shovellers and Blue-winged Teal in 
the pools, and then two handsome Oyster-catchers standing—sure enough!—on 
an oyster-shell bar. For such a large shore bird its call seemed surprisingly 
soft; clear, high-pitched, single whistles, descending in pitch. Later, at Salt 
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Lake, we saw five Cuban Snowy Plover, including one pair doing the broken 
wing act; they must have had a nest near by, probably hidden in the clumps 
of Salicornia. | spied a Golden Plover and then watched a dozen or so Gull- 
billed Terns playing over the marsh grass, calling katydidishly. Rockport is 
a good place to study this family, since there are Gull-billed, Forster's, Least, 
Royal, and Caspian always around, together with Black Skimmers. The 
Cabot’s Terns stay out at Mustang Point and require a special trip for observa- 
tion. Shore birds are equally good; to our eyes fifty or more Stilt Sandpipers 
or as large a flock of Wilson’s Phalaropes is astonishing, and a Baird’s in 
spring breeding plumage was so dark and Golden-ploverish in coloring that 
at first | didn’t recognize him. We have seen thirty species of shore birds, 
though the drought and dried-up prairies have meant we found no Buff- 
breasted nor the hoped-for Mountain Plover. 

Evening: Kay and I took our supper to Mexican Grebe Pond, which the 
Fulvous Tree Ducks seem to have deserted, and after the moon came out 
watched Black Skimmers skimming back and forth, back and forth, over the 
pond. Here, too, came our first Texas Nighthawks, the smaller, browner 
species with the wing-bar nearer the tip. The special bird we were looking 
or rather listening—-for, I finally heard a quarter of a mile down the road; the 
pur-r-r-r-ree-er (sometimes with an extra roo on the end) of the Merrill's 
Pauraque. Since we had missed this species in Brownsville, this place Connie 
Hagar knew of was our last chance, and we were delighted to hear his soft, 
rolling calls while the moon shone on the Texas landscape. 

Aprit 28. Kay left for her long train trip back to Boston, adding one more 
bird to the list in a Man-o’-War Bird seen just north of Rockport. I packed 
and went to Brownsville for a few more days in the Valley. 

Aprit 30. Harlingen. Another fine day with the Davises and some visit- 
ing New York birders. Hot and dusty, but not the “hottest day” predicted 
because of the welcome clouds. One hundred and seventeen species in just 
twelve hours! At Santa Ana | saw a Chachalaca perched in a tree, so near 
that the bare red skin around the bill was visible when it called cut-it-out. 
White Pelicans floating across the sky were the most serene-looking of birds, 
and below them in a little pool dozens of Wilson’s Phalaropes in spring plum- 
age were spinning as they walked in very shallow water, looking completely 
idiotic. Again we saw Avocets, a fine flock which made an unforgettable pic- 
ture as it fed along a sand bar, up and down it, swinging long bills in unison 
with a scythelike motion. Now we learned how Irby Davis had found the 
favorite spots of the Valley birds: before the days of fences he drove every- 
where over the trackless prairies; and today he did so again for many a mile. 
Carefully avoiding wet spots invisible to my untrained eyes, he found an 
isolated place where Cactus Wrens, Black-throated Sparrows, and Texas 
Nighthawks live. These we found, but not the Rattlesnakes which also like 
this area; these we missed everywhere on the trip. The Zantus’s Becard, 
which Davis added to the fauna of this country, we heard as one sang a num- 
ber of times across the irrigation ditch, but, try as we would, we couldn't see 
it nor get across to it, We had to be solaced with a Bridled Weasel, which 
twice crossed the ditch in full view. In the Sabal Palm Forest I put a female 
Hooded Oriole off her nest overhead, and, looking up, saw the hammock 
woven of palm fibers slung on the under side of the broad leaf so that it was 
perfectly protected from the elements—though I should fancy a trifle stuffy 
in this tropical climate. The most exotic bird of the day was at Resaca de la 
Palma, where a fully adult Mexican Jacana, with his orange-gold frontal piece 
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and bill, blackish head and neck, and deep rust-colored body was walking over 
the pads of the Water Hyacinths on long, long toes. Flying, it cackled loudly, 
and was unbelievably gaudy and tropical-looking, with pale gold primaries 
and secondaries outlined with the rust of the tertiaries, so that I was alto- 
gether entranced with this bird of a family new to me, the Jacanidae, which 
occasionally wanders across the Mexican boundary. 


May 1. After telephoning here and there to change plane reservations, I 
managed one more trip, desert-birding with the New Yorkers who wanted to 
see some of the birds near Rio Grande City. Terry Gill gave us a map and 
advised us to take the old military highway, and here we had excellent luck. 
There were many Harris's Hawks and fine views of Scaled Quail feeding out 
in the open, or crossing the dusty road. Though it was 100 degrees and more, 
the heat was so dry it was bearable, and we birded all day long. Sixteen of 
the Brownsville, or Curve-billed, Thrashers along this road, and the best views 
of Verdin’s yet, singing and calling in little colonies here and there. I found 
three nests, at the end of thorny branches of Granjeno (Cellispallida) a shrub 
so prickly that it didn’t seem possible for the birds to get in and out of their 
side doors unscathed. One had eggs, another young so tiny | dared not take 
them out, and the third—an empty one—joined my collection of nests. The 
cacti, brightly flowering; the handsome young Mexican goatherd who stared 
shyly at us, his flock of goats browsing near by; the Cactus Wrens singing 
and Black-throated Sparrows trilling; four Derby Flycatchers perched in 
small trees, their bright colors reflected in a clear pool below—all were delight- 
ful. We got lost in the gravel pit detours, as Mr. Gill had warned us we might, 
and were guided to the right road by a fat and amiable Mexican woman driv- 
ing a shiny new truck. An Ash-throated Flycatcher sat motionless by the edge 
of the road, calling pr-r-r-r, just as the one in Rockport did, and White-necked 
Ravens were often in view. At the end of the day nine Roseate Spoonbills 
flew through the sunset light to the Santa Ana Refuge. 


May 1. Brownsville. Spent the morning watching the Jacana again, with 
lesser lights such as Purple Gallinules, Least Bitterns, Derby Flycatchers, and 
Golden-fronted Woodpeckers. The various doves and pigeons called, as did 
many another of the Texas birds which now seem like old acquaintances. The 
Jacana was so near this time that his orange-gold alar spurs were plainly 
visible when his wings were raised in balancing across thin spots in the vegeta- 
tion. Jacana spinosa gymnostoma was the 249th bird of the trip, and my 
sixty-seventh lifer. 

Then it was time to pack and go to the Brownsville Airport, where the mag- 
ic carpet transported me from the place of eventful birding back to Salem in 
time for work the next day. A thoroughly successful vacation, besides the 
enormous fun of seeing new birds and having so many species to study, this 
constant birding all day, every day, sharpens one’s eyes and ears; in addition, 
one gets acquainted with birds which sometimes straggle into Massachusetts. 

Where to vacation next year? Most places would be an anticlimax after 
a trip to Texas! 


If you enjoy the Bulletin, why not send Gift Memberships to 


some of your friends, so that they may enjoy it also? 
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1950 Waterfowl Hunting Rules 


Migratory waterfowl! hunting regulations designed to gear the harvest to 
the production of ducks, geese, and coots were announced in late August by 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman. These regulations were approved 
by President Truman and were recommended by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice after a most extensive biological investigation, and after consultations with 
State game administrators. 

The regulations for Massachusetts are much the same as last year, the 
major change noted being that in this State only Canada Geese may be taken 
during the hunting season, Blue Geese and White-fronted Geese, rarities in 
this area, now being on the protected list. No Snow Geese or Brant can be 
taken in any of the Atlantic Flyway States. 

The season remains closed on Ross’s Geese and on all swans throughout 
the country. Use of bait and of live decoys also continues to be prohibited. 

There is no open season in Massachusetts on Wood Ducks, their hunting 
here being forbidden by State law as well as by Federal regulation. 

The length of the waterfowl season in the Atlantic Flyway will remain the 
same as last year—forty consecutive days or two periods of sixteen days, 
dependent upon which the State concerned selects. A bag limit of four ducks 
and eight in possession also remains the same. Massachusetts has elected a 
split season, October 20 to November 4, and December 15 to 30. New Hamp- 
shire and Maine have likewise selected split seasons, but the other New Eng- 
land States have selected a season of forty consecutive days. 

As usual, those hunting ducks must secure, in addition to their State huat- 
ing license, a Federal Duck Stamp, which may be purchased at Post Offices 
for two dollars. 

The season for Woodcock hunting in Massachusetts is October 20 to 
November 18, with a daily bag limit of four and a possession limit of eight. 

While most of the rules relating to migratory game bird hunting in New 
England remain the same as last season, any sportsmen who are planning to 
be afield should get complete regulations from the State Department of Con- 
servation, Division of Fisheries and Game. 


A AN D. CRUICKSHANK 


The Wood Duck is still protected in Massachusetts by both Federal and 
State regulations. 
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Hunting with a Camera 
By Joun B. May 


Every autumn, with the coming of 
the hunting season, a new crop of eager 
sportsmen joins the already vast army 
of gunners starting out with great anti- 
cipation of sport and trophies after “a 
day in God's great out-of-doors.” And 
every year the wildlife authorities report 
on the hundreds of thousands of ducks 
and geese, of grouse and quail, of wood- 
cock and other game birds (not to men- 
tion the deer and moose and other game 
animals}, killed by this great army, with 
no estimate even attempted as to the 
number of those crippled and ultimately 
dying, the result of the nation-wide fusil- 
lade. And year after year conservation- 
ists are faced with the hard facts of our 
diminishing wildlife, and hunting sea- 
sons are shortened, game bags. reduced, 
and other restrictions imposed, of nec- 
essity. 








Of course, it is undeniable that much 

of the present decrease in our wildlife 

JOHN B. MAY. JR is unavoidable. The population of the 

Taken by a ten-year-old boy, with United States is increasing by leaps and 
a Brownie camera, without a bounds, and that means that more and 
blind. more of our marginal land, the habitats 


essential to the welfare of our wildlife, the undisturbed areas required for 
breeding and feeding and resting, are being converted into agricultural lands, 
manufacturing sites, and “housing developments.” This transformation is 
inevitable, and as our human population approaches the saturation point, 
much of our wildlife is doomed to diminish and perhaps ultimately to dis- 
appear completely. 


Can that diminution be slowed and that disappearance postponed? Every 
sportsman, every bird-watcher, every true conservationist, should consider 
this problem seriously, and “it is later than you think”! 

It is my carefully considered opinion that the time has come when we 
should make a very definite effort to offer our children—the rising generation 
which will become the gunners of tomorrow unless it receives training differ- 
ent from that of the preceding generations-—a substitute for the destruction- 
dealing shotgun and rifle. And: we already have that substitute at hand, and in 
use by a limited number of people. And there are many reasons why this 
substitute should be advocated, and none, in my opinion, against it. 

The substitute, of course, is hunting with a camera. The hard-boiled he- 
man who boasts of his skill with a gun and of his mighty bags will pooh-pooh 
Note. See “Bird Photography for the Beginner,” by Alvah W. Sanborn, in the Bulletin 


of the Massachusetts Audubon Society for May, 1949 (pp. 138-140) and June, 1949 (pp. 
181-184). 
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camera hunting as silly and effeminate, perhaps, but that is only because 
he has never been lucky enough to see a real demonstration of the skills which 
lead to the many thrills of the successful camera hunter. 

Many of the arguments which the hunter has long used to justify his 
“sport” may be used equally well by the camera hunter. 

“Hunting takes one out into the great out-of-doors at a glorious time of 
the year.” So does nature photography, and at all seasons, not merely for a 
short open season. 

“Hunting teaches woodcraft and the ways of the wild folk, and satisfies 
our primitive instincts inherited from our prehistoric ancestors.” So does 
nature photography, unless we include “blood lust” in our inherited instincts. 

“Hunting teaches alertness, patience, self-control, and other virtues.” So 
does nature photography. 


“Hunting fees produce more game, and sportsmen’s groups are active in 
game propagation.” Nature photographers and bird-watchers also voluntarily 
contribute very considerable sums toward wildlife conservation, which means 
increased production of both game and non-game species. 


Hunting kills or cripples its millions of wild creatures annuaily (also a not 
inconsiderable number of human beings). Nature photography injures no 
living creature. 

The “trophies of the chase” are what?—a few mouthfuls of food for the 
hunter, or a stuffed specimen for the moths to devour. The trophies of the 
camera hunter include more lasting objects—photographic prints, colored 
kodaslides, movies, etc. 


ALLAN DO. CRUICKSHANK. FROM NAS 


Something to aim for, with Telephoto, Blind, and Experience. 
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The cost of firearms ranges from a few dollars for a boy's single-barrel, 
small-caliber gun to many hundreds of dollars for the finest imported gaming 
pieces, depending on the whim and the purse of the hunter. The same applies 
to cameras, from the cheapest fixed-focus beginner's outfit, through minicams 
and speed cameras, to motion picture machines, with their accessories of tele- 
photo lenses, light meters, projectors, and many other things which become 
desirable as one’s ability develops. 


So I urge everyone to go hunting with a camera. If you don’t own one, 
borrow one from a friend, or buy an inexpensive “foolproof” model, and try 
your hand at this intriguing but bloodless sport. Start out modestly with the 
friendly little creatures that allow one to get close enough to photograph them 
with their natural and appropriate backgrounds, which, after all, makes much 
more artistic pictures than the close-ups of the expert, which show only the 
bird, or even part of the bird, in intimate detail but with no suggestion of 
artistry. 

Don't expect wonderful results at your first trial. If you have ever been a 
gunner, you probably remember starting with an air gun or a Flobert rifle 
long before you essayed any wing shooting. But sit in your snug living room 
some cold day this winter and snap the Juncos and Chickadees at your feeding 
shelf, through the insulating glass of the window. In the spring, try photo- 
graphing a Robin or other familiar bird at its nesting activities or feeding 
its hungry young. Portray a Chickadee taking suet or peanuts from a child's 
hand, or a Catbird taking raisins. See how close you can get to a Woodcock 
on its nest, or to a drumming Ruffled Grouse: that calls for knowledge of the 
birds’ ways, keenness of vision to penetrate their camouflage, and infinite 
patience in stalking. Vary your bird pictures with a Chipmunk on an old stone 
wall, and you will be amazed at how fast it can travel when startled. 


And in the colorful autumn, if you are a duck hunter take a camera with 
you into the blind and try a few wing-shots with it at flying birds, and your 
respect for some of our well-known nature photographers like Bovey and 
Storer and Cruickshank will go up a thousand per cent. And when the short 
hunting season is over, don’t forget that the camera season is twelve months 
long. and there are no bag limits or other restrictions on the number and 
variety of your potential targets. 


Then some day, after the prints are made from your negatives, or the 
kodaslides or color movies have come back from processing, ask some of your 
friends to come over and bring their children, to see the results of your recent 
“hunting” experiences. Trophies of the hunt? Yes, and permanent trophies 
of which you may well be proud. 


Children love to imitate their elders. Set them the example now by your 
own substitution of the camera for the gun. You can make an important con- 
tribution to the conservation of our diminishing wildlife by demonstrating the 
fun. the excitement, the difficulties surmounted, and the rewards received when 


HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. 


With the Colors 


Richard R. Noss. of Mystic. Connecticut. who has been sending records 
regularly for oul publication Records o} Veu England Birds. is now a Sergeant 
with Headquarters Company of the Army, at last report stationed at Fort 
Eustis, Virginia. 
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Why Not Try A Breeding Bird Census? 


By BartLett HENpDRICKS 


No less an authority than Roger Tory Peterson has chided Massachusetts 
birders for their all but complete lack of interest in taking a breeding bird 
census. And although he smiled when he said it, you could see that Allan 
Cruickshank meant it when he stated in Pittsfield that Bay State ornithologists 
are apparently more interested in identifying rare subspecies than anything 
else. 

Perhaps it was from a guilty feeling, or possibly a result of wanting to see 
just what taking a breeding census involved, but, at any rate, Alvah W. San- 
born, Mr. and Mrs. Elmore J. Fitz, and 1 did take just such a census this past 
summer. Because of the unusual amount of wind and rain in the summer of 
1950, we were not out as often as we should have been, and we did not feel our 
findings were quite scientific enough to submit to the National Audubon 
Society for inclusion in its fourteenth annual Breeding Bird Census. But what 
we learned was helpful to us, and possibly our experiences may prove modestly 
stimulating to others. 


Birding as practiced by many people in Massachusetts is a game, and 
Americans play any game to win. | suppose we are no different from other 
people, but it is surprising how many of us who wouldn’t dream of cheating 
at solitaire will give ourselves the benefit of every doubt when we are identi- 
fying rare birds. 

No one takes a breeding census to beat anyone else; this is manifestly im- 
possible because the measuring stick—or the race course, if you will—is en- 
tirely different in every case. An advantage of this particular type of bird 
count is that anyone with a reasonable knowledge of the breeding species of 
his area can take a census. Rare birds are seldom a problem, and if they do 
oceur they are usually recorded often. 


On our first census outing we immediately learned that this is no game for 
wheel chair or auto birders; we had to get out and walk through deep, wet 
grass and woods and up a 550-foot hill. In fact, we had to climb that slope 
twice every morning. The area we selected is at Jiminy Peak, the big ski 
development in Hancock, thirteen miles northwest of Pittsfield. A portion 
of this area, west of the T-bar lift, was chosen because the plot covers one hun- 
dred acres, and because most of the land is heavily grazed. There will be 
great changes in this cool north slope, and we want to see how these affect the 
bird population. The grazing of the woodlands will be stopped in a few years, 
the thousands of evergreens which have been planted will become large enough 
to become significant, and more trails will be cut through the woods. One of 
the many trails is in the census area, and we believe that the bulldozing of trees 
and stumps has increased the breeding population of Juncos by creating wind- 
falls, which furnish ideal nesting sites. This is only a guess now, but in a few 
seasons we shall know how the changes affect the summer bird life. 


With four of us spread out across the slope, we could walk slowly up the 
hill. We were close enough so that one could talk to the next person on either 
side. As birds were seen or heard, the information was passed along to me. 
| would spot the bird on a mimeographed map of the area. I had one map 
for each species on a clip board, but it took more time than you might think 
to find the proper sheet, locate the position of the bird accurately, and mark it 
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with the right symbol. The trip number is put in a circle to indicate a simple 
observation, in a dotted circle to show a singing male. A square is the sign 
used for a bird carrying nesting material, a dotted square for an actual nest 
found. Other symbols to use are suggested by Richard H. Pough, writing in 
Audubon Magazine for September-October, 1947. 
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would start down, running a line farther west. The man who had been on the 
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down, because we felt he would best know the location of the birds on the edge 
of his territory and could prevent duplicating individual birds. On reaching the 
bottom, we would shift west again and start up once more. The next day we 
would cover the plot from the opposite direction. 


After a few trips, we would find many birds singing from or near the same 
perch. It became rather fun to look forward to seeing these individuals, and 
we would be disappointed when the bird was silent, or perhaps out to lunch. 
By the time our trips were completed on July 9, there were clusters of symbols 
on most of our maps. Even without finding the nest or seeing the young, we 
knew that each represented a breeding pair. A few symbols would be scattered 
about indicating a lone male, a young bird of the year, or a visitor from out- 
side the area. We often saw Red-wings, but there is no marsh or cattails on 
the hill and we knew that these birds nested in the valley and were merely 
feeding in our area. 


The lack of undergrowth in the grazed woods made it easy to see birds, 
but also resulted in their nesting high, so that nests were very difficult to find. 
There were noticeably more birds in the ungrazed woods, which covered 
around eight to ten acres. The level field at the bottom of the slope was not 
cut or grazed during the census. 

Nowhere on the plot are there any really large trees, but there are quite a 
number of venerable maples and other species of fair size. There are no sizable 
evergreens at all, and not more than two over four feet high. Partridgeberry. 
ground pine, and New York ferns are very common throughout the wooded 
area. 


Characteristic Trees 
Lower Slopes 


(Measurements are breast-height diameters Basswood 


of the largest trees.) 

Most Common: 
White Birch 
White Ash 
Black Birch 


OTHER SPECIES: 


(24% in.) 
(24'4 in.) 


Yellow Birch 
Butternut 
Apple 
Hawthorn 
Beec h 

Black Cherry 


Sugar Maple 
In Open Fields on Hill 


Sumac 
Gray Birch 


(33% in.) Buckthorn 


In Ungrazed Woodlands 
Red Oak 
Striped 

+ in.) 


(29 in.) 


Hop Hornbeam 
Maple 


(very common; up to Red Cherry 


Upper Slopes (Almost Entirely Wooded) 
Most ComMMON 

Sugar Maple (40% in.) 

Beech (23%, in.) 

Yellow Birch (16 in.) 
OTHER SPECIES 

Red Oak (17 in.) 


American Elm (23% in.) 


lronwood 
Striped Maple 
Black Birch 
White Birch 
Butternut 
White Ash 
Apple 
Because of the scant undergrowth resulting from the heavy grazing by 
both cattle and horses, we were not surprised that the number of breeding 
pairs per hundred acres was considerably less than in other northern birch- 
maple-beech forests, but we were pleasantly surprised at the number of species. 
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This is the only place of which we know in the Berkshires at such low altitude 
where Sapsuckers and Juncos nest regularly. The Yellow-throated Vireo was 
the only species whose occurrence was unexpected to us; usually we think of 
this vireo as a bird of village shade trees rather than as an associate of the 
Blue-headed in the cool woods. 


Breeding Birds 
June 4, 22. July 2,9. 1950. At Jiminy Peak, Hancock 


Order of Maximum no. Breeding Order of Maximum no. Breeding 
tbhundance in one day Pairs ibundance in one day Pairs 
Redstart 19 10 Black-capped 
Red-eyed Vireo 17 plus Chickadee 6 l 
Oven-bird 12 Bluebird 5 ] 
Wood Pewee 7 Blue-headed Vireo 2 l 
Robin 1] plus Chestnut-sided 
Wood Thrush ll Warbler l 
Chipping Sparrow 9 Song Sparrow 3 1 plus 
Black-throated Green Killdeer : ] 

Warbler Hairy Woodpec ker . l plus 
Veery Black-throated 
Slate-colored Junco Blue Warbler 
Scarlet Tanager Hermit Thrush 
Least Flycatcher Kingbird : plus 
Yellow bellied Phoebe : 

Sapsucker 2 Indigo Bunting 
Y ellow-throated Vesper Sparrow 

Vireo ‘ y White-breasted 
Cowbird : Nuthatch 
Rose-breasted Catbird 

Grosbeak plus Bobolink 
Flicker 5 l Canada Warbler 
Black and White Northern 

Warbler 1 plus Yellow-throat 2 
Goldfinch ] Red-eyed Towhee l 
Downy Woodpecker 1 plus Ruby-throated 

Hummingbird 2 ? 


we Oe orn 


hh Www 


Found in the area but no indication of breeding, at least during period of the census: 
Red-tailed Hawk; Crow; Red-wing. 

Fresh signs of Pileated Woodpeckers seen but birds not observed within area. 

Total: 39 plus breeding species 

78 plus breeding pairs 

On several occasions we saw one of the Juncos feeding a young Cowbird 
twice the size of the Junco’s own young. 

We spent a total of 4444 hours taking the census, not counting informal 
visits. Another season we hope to start earlier and complete the census by 
July 1. Although it was hard work, we enjoyed the trips and learned much. 
Another vear we should be able to take a really scientific census. Why not 
plan one for a region near your home? 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 


NOVEMBER 

November | through 30. Exhibition Paintings by Frank Stout 

November | through 30. Exhibition Photographs. 

November 5, 8 A. M. Hoffmann Bird Club annual Waterfow! Census 

November 5, 3 P. M. Sunday Afternoon Family Movies, and each Sunday thereafter. 

November 5, 8:30 P. M. Concert presented by South Mountain Association and the Berk 
shire Museum. 

November 9, 7 and 9 P. M. Movie-Lecture, “Shooting Stars.” By Victor Coty in co-opera 
tion with Mt. Greylock Club. 

November 16, 17, 18, 8:15 P. M. Pittsfield Town Players. 

November 24, 25, 7 and 9 P. M. British movie, “Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill.” 
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The Deep Freeze Helps Attract Birds 


By Ropert anp Lypia GsTeELe 


Attracting birds at our home sanctuary is done by all the customary 
methods, We have provided cover in the form of many species of evergreens. 
Shrubs, vines, and trees make available fruit over a long season. We feed the 
year round, and, of course, provide nest boxes. When we acquired our deep 
freeze, it occurred to us that here we had a device which would enable us to 
extend the availability of some of the most-sought-after fruits over a much 
longer period than usual. Our first season’s experiment was with pokeberry. 

We simply try to snip the full clusters of ripe pokeberries into an ordinary 
paper bag. We then press out as much air as possible and close the bag tightly 
with an elastic band and place it in the deep freeze. 

Last spring we hung several bunches on the bare twigs of shrubs near a 
wild crab apple tree. Cedar Waxwings soon discovered them, and eight to ten 
came every day as long as we hung the fruit out. We saved some for the first 
Robins. Our pair of Bluebirds took them many times during the day. Mrs. 
Bluebird’s first stop was ata bunch of pokeberries placed conveniently in a 
shrub near the birdhouse where she nested. Early Catbirds also took them 
before the large bag was used up. 

There are two things that might be mentioned here. First, as the berries 
thaw out they are very juicy and should be hung where they will not stain 
feeders or trays. Secondly, the birds prefer to pull the berries from the stems 
rather than eat the loose berries. 

This year we are freezing other berries also, such as the berries of the gray 
dogwood, silky dogwood, high-bush cranberry, ete. 

Luscious-looking fruits from the deep freeze certainly attract some of our 
most beautiful birds. Perhaps more important, a supply of perfectly pre- 
served wild fruits held until spring could well be a life-preserving addition to 
the scanty offerings remaining over winter for spring migrants. If you have 
i deep freeze, lay away a bagful or two right away, so that you and the birds 
can have fun later. 


Audubon Field Trip 


Sunday, November 19. To Newburyport and Cape Ann. 

Leaders: Robert L. Grayce, Bennett Keenan, C. Russell Mason, Douglas Sands 
Chartered bus will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A. M.. 
returning about 7:00 P. M. Fare and guide fee, $2.75. Fee for those using private cars 
and following the bus, 75 cents. Bring lunch. Reservations should be made a week in 
advance, and cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, November 17 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
November 4, all day. Ipswich, Clark’s Ann. Mr. Taylor, COpley 7-0067. After 
Pond, and Dunes. Mr. Litth WAltham noon. Belmont Hill. Mr. O’Gorman, Kirk 
5-4295.J Afternoon Arnold Arboretum land 7-5797 
to Leverett Pond. Mr. Bean, JAmaica November 25, all day. Automobile trip to 
+2049 Lakeville. Mrs. Argue, KEnmore 6-3604 
November 11, all day. Newburyport, Arti- Afternoon. Nahant. Miss Collins, C(m- 
choke, and Rice Marshes. Mr. Lewis, CRy monwealth 6-5800 
stal 9-1355-R December afternoon. Devereux and 
November 18, all day. Rockport and Cape Peaches Point. Mr. Kelly, LYnn 2-9024. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Is the oldest Audubon Society in the | nited States 


} 
Since 1896 has worked for the preservation and restoration of 
native wildlife and its environment, particularls in the Common 


! 


wealth of Massachusetts. 


{ o-operates with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
the National Audubon Society, the State Department of Conserva 
tion. and is one of sixteen organizations forming the Viassachu- 


setts Conservation Council. 
Furnishes information relative to the value of wildlife 


correspondence, the press, the radio, the schools. vouth 


and by speakers to various organizations, 


Conducts many educational projects, including the teaching of 


hiweekly classes in Natural scrence and Conservation in Vl issia- 


i 


chusetts schools, natural science camps for children, the promot. 


ing and organizing of Audubon Junior Clubs, and a Natural 


science Workshop for teachers and counselors. 


MARY S&S. SHAUB 
Nature workshops supplement the conservation and natural science classes 
conducted by the Massachusetts Audubon Society in public and private 


schools of the Commonwealth. 





Maintains important wildlife sanctuaries in the State and aids 


in the establishment of others. 


Publishes for members a monthly magazine, The Bulletin, and 


distributes many pamphlets free to the general public. 


Sponsors and actively supports legislation looking to adequate 
proter tion of wildlife in Massac husetts and opposes unfavorable 
legislation. 


Has its executive and stafl othees conveniently located at 155 
Newbury Street, Boston, in the growing uptown business section, 


where members and others are invited to call and discuss matters 


pertaming to wildlife conservation, pure hase books o1 supplies, 


or make use of library and club-room. 


ls endeavoring, through membership in its organization, to en- 
list the co-operation of all who are interested in the conservation 
and restoration of one of the greatest assets of our Common- 


wealth, its unique and valuable native wildlife. 





Groups from congested areas find enjoyment at suburban sanctuaries like 


Moose Hill as they study the plant and animal life of the countryside. 
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A Drink for the Birds in Winter 
By Parker C. Reep 

Much has appeared lately in print and in various local radio programs 
suggesting the use of glycerine in water to keep it from freezing. Most of 
these suggestions have failed to include the proportions of the mixture or, in 
some instances, may have used such ambiguous phrases as “a few drops.” 

This is an appealing idea, and the accompanying graph is designed to en- 
able anyone to make a proper solution. In general, it is useless to put out this 
solution when there is snow, unless the temperature is below 20°F. The birds 
will use melting snow and ice from roofs and, for that matter, eat snow itself. 
However, if the temperature is quite low a great deal of body heat is used up 
in melting the snow eaten. 

It is suggested that a pint or so of the solution may be made up and kept 
in a jar, and, as it is needed, a small quantity poured into a jar-cap and placed 
near the food on the feeding tray. 

When the birds need water in winter, they usually also need grit. There- 
fore, associate the two and put out a few pinches of sand or fine gravel at the 
same time, if this material is not already included in your bird food. The 
Moose Hill mixture always contains five per cent grit to be on the safe side. 
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Private Showing of Bird Photographs 
The members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society are invited to a 
private viewing of natural color photographs of birds by Eliot Porter, at 
Symphony Hall. Boston, Tuesday, November 21. from five to seven o'clock. 
Entrance is by the Huntington Avenue door nearest the corner of Massachu- 
setts Avenue. Any inquiries regarding this exhibit should be addressed to 
Audubon House and not to Symphony Hall. 
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Birding With Broom and Binocular 
By Mary E. Simpson 


It was a beautiful morning, with soft gentle rain falling. As usual the 
Robins had awakened me at five o'clock, but the soothing patter on the roof 
soon put me to sleep again. With the sudden whir of the alarm, I was out of 
bed and on my way down to prepare breakfast. Chickadees and Nuthatches 
were already feeding at the window sill, and as I looked from my kitchen door 
two Wood Thrushes, nesting in a dingle near by, were scratching under the 
hemlocks only a few feet from me. Catbirds were talking over the possibilities 
of a nest in the back yard, and came over to the window box for peanut butter 
and graham crackers. Robins were very busy gathering a large supply of 
worms for their young in the spruce tree at the left of the door. Several Chim- 
ney Swifts twittered as they darted about high overhead. A Starling was 
squeaking on the front lawn, and from the topmost branch of the wild cherry 
a Rose-breasted Grosbeak greeted the new day with his sweet melody. 

But my family wanted breakfast and the house needed attention. What 
chance had I to loiter at the door on this lovely, drizzly day! 

Dishes were done, and | longed to put on raincoat and rubbers and roam 
the dripping woods on this May morning, but my New England conscience 
caught up with me, and, armed with cleaning equipment and field glasses, | 
went upstairs where duty beckoned! Today I would work, but also have fun. 
1 would keep a list of all the birds seen without going out of doors! 

So, to work! Presently a slight movement in the maple, and a Chestnut- 
sided Warbler came into full view. And another little yellow bit was darting 
about. Yes——-a Yellow Warbler was there also! This was fun. A Baltimore 
Oriole’s clear call sounded from the elm, and there he was, performing as he 
caught a few insects. How fast the work was going! Perhaps a moment could 
be spared to look out of the back window and see what was doing. A Song 
Sparrow was scratching in the flower garden, and-—what was the little fellow 
near the stone wall? He was teetering like a shore bird and had a striped 
breast and an eye-stripe. I dashed downstairs for my “Field Guide.” Another, 
and closer, look at him. And, sure enough, it was a Northern Water-Thrush, 
a new species for my life list. 


Back to work again, and two bedrooms done! | heard a Blue Jay scolding 
and looked out to see him darting after a cat skulking under the hemlocks. 
As | moved past the window, the suet hanger was swaying as a Downy Wood- 

ker pecked *ntedly. Presently : , ther hery, : 
pecker pecked contentedly. Presently a sweet witchery-witchery, and a North- 
ern Yellow-throat hopped excitedly on the low branches of the lilac. 


It was noon. Upstairs was done, and my young son had just arrived from 
school. When | told him what | was doing, he joined in and offered to keep 
watch while | prepared lunch. Soon he called my attention to a slight move- 
ment in the spruce, and there, working over the young green tips of the tree, 
was a male Magnolia Warbler. 

Lunch was over, and now back to work. The rain had steadied to a heavy 
mist. the air was warm and fragrant and filled with bird song. I saw a bird 
fly past the dining room window toward the bird bath. One look at him as he 
worked around its base, and | could add a Veery to my list. Several English 
Sparrows were cheeping near some crumbs in the driveway. 

Work was almost done, and although the field glasses were getting a bit 
heavy around my neck I| decided to wear them just a little longer. And 
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how glad | was, for soon there was a stir under the hemlocks. Out came a 
little fellow, walking rather than hopping, and there was an Oven-bird, shy 
and sleek. 


So my day’s work had progressed to its end. The weekly cleaning was 
done. The rain had ceased, but the sky was still overcast. It was still a beautiful 
day, for | had welcomed twenty different birds to our yard. Our lot in Long- 
meadow measures 70) by 140 feet, is surrounded by houses, and is about two 
hundred feet from the elementary school playground and four hundred from 
the Junior High. Although the back yard is mostly hemlocks, with a few 
spruces scattered among them, it is not what you would call a wooded area. 
Yet, from being observant | had twenty bird visitors that day. But, hark! did 
| hear drink-your-tea? Yes, bless his little heart, my twenty-first bird, 
Chewink, had just hopped out from the hemlocks! 





WILLIAM 6 


Bird-watchers on the Cape Cod Campout, September, 1950. 
Cape Campout Successful 

On September 9, fifty-six members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
with guides from the staff of the Society, boarded a ship of the Hyannis 
Steamship Line, Inc., for a sea trip to observe pelagic birds. The following 
day the same group covered the shore birds in the Chatham-Eastham region, 
with special emphasis on Nauset. Lack of northwest winds eliminated the 
the possibility of extensive land-birding, but 112 species were recorded by 
the group participating. As usual, Wayside Inn at Chatham served as head- 
quarters. 

The sea trip was most enjoyable, as the ship was roomy, and the party 
was fortunate in observing Wilson’s Petrels, Greater Shearwaters, Northern 
Phalaropes, and one Parasitic Jaeger. Three of the party had never seen a 
Clapper Rail in New England, so the listing of five of these birds on the Nauset 
marshes was an event. Many of the shore birds were seen at close range, and 
in addition to the more common species the list included twenty-one Western 
Willets, seventeen Hudsonian Curlews, one Golden Plover, eighty-eight White- 
rumped Sandpipers, five Marbled Godwits, and one Hudsonian Godwit. The 
evening owling trip produced two Screech and two Great Horned Owls, and 
a Whip- poor-will. While, as mentioned, land birds on migration were lacking 
in numbe rs, yet the presence of a Moc king! bird and three Dickcissels added 
zest to the Campout. 
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New Nesting Records from Essex County 
By Dorotuy E. SnyDER 


Essex County produced two unusual nesting records in 1949, when such 
strangely diverse species as Barn Owls (Tyto alba pratincola) and Red Cross- 
hills ( Loxia curvirostra subsp.?) bred there. 

Many members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society saw the Crossbills 
at Andrews Point, Cape Ann, where from one to four were found during the 
winter of 1948-1949. The cone crop on pitch pines was good, and the presence 
of the birds was often revealed by the rain of cone scales drifting through the 
air or by the sound of the seeds being extracted. On other occasions the Cross- 
bills looked out of place, as, for example, when they drank melted snow water 
from the gutters of a summer cottage. | had watched them for many hours 
before, on March 17, with Martin Curtler, of Rockport, | saw the female 
carrying nesting material. Closely attended by the male, she took an eight- 
inch willow twig loa pitch pine close to the Harold Dole house and added it 
to a half-built nest. This was three feet from the tip of the limb, about thirty 
feet above ground, and well concealed in a thick clump of needles. We sat 
quietly for an hour as the female worked, fascinated by the opportunity of 
watching this species which has been recorded as nesting only once on the 
mainland of Massachusetts in the twentieth century (Marblehead, 1917). She 
used dead twigs broken off with some effort from a white spruce planted 
across the road, The male accompanied her, singing softly from a perch on 
the electric wires or a near-by tree, but doing none of the work. 

On March 15, Miss Anne McCarthy, of Beverly, not knowing that the Cross- 
bills were nesting, observed an interesting performance by the pair, which she 
had been watching as they fed with Chickadees and Red-breasted Nuthatches. 
The Red Crossbills left the flock and flew to the nesting tree, where the male 
collected pine needles and presented them to his mate, repeating the perform 
ance three times as the birds kept up a constant low chattering. 

Our visit on March 24 showed us an apparently completed nest, but no 
Crossbills in the vicinity. Mrs. Dole was told the secret, otherwise carefull) 
guarded, since it was felt that there was a better chance of successful nesting 
if the numerous eager eastern Massachusetts birders did not visit it repeatedly 
and en masse. She agreed to watch developments, and on April 6 she saw the 
female sitting on the nest. This was a wild day on Cape Ann, with winds of 
near-gale force, and the nest was being violently tossed about. An inspection 
later in the day revealed neither bird nor nest, but the nest was recovered after 
wards by Mrs. Dole from the ground below, and there, the following morning, 
Mr. Curtler found some egg fragments, which, with the nest, were added to 
the Peabody Museum collections. Though the birds were seen on Andrews 
Point during the summer, no further evidence of nesting was found. 


Thus a storm of unusual severity for this season spoiled a unique opportu- 
nity of observing the nesting activities of the Red Crossbill, of which so little 
is known that Ralph S. Palmer ( Maine Birds, 1949) says, “I find no accurate 
information on incubation and fledgling periods.” 


In Essex County the Barn Owl has been considered an accidental visitor. 
The Peabody Museum has three local specimens, and these, with five sight 
records, form the only data on this species in one of the most thoroughly 
birded counties in the United States. One of the specimens, significantly 
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enough, is from Ipswich. In that town, on May 9, 1949, Mrs. Lionel Sheppard, 
Sr., was called upon to identify an owl nesting in a friend’s barn. She found 
a Barn Owl sitting on a clutch of four eggs, of which one hatched on June 7, 
twenty-eight days later. According to Bent ( Life Histories of North American 
Birds of Prey, part 2, 1938), the most northern breeding records were from 
Winsted, Connecticut, and Chilmark on Martha’s Vineyard. In the decade 
since his book was printed, several broods have been raised in the Springfield 
area, Cambridge (1942-1944), and in Concord and Pittsfield (each in 1945), 
in what is evidently an extension of the bird’s range. 

In the Ipswich nesting no other eggs hatched, despite persistent incubation 
by the only adult seen, the bird persisting for more than six weeks, though the 
incubation period is given as twenty-one to twenty-four days, sometimes 
longer. On June 24 | took the remaining three eggs, still warm from the 
patient bird’s brooding, for the Museum. Two were empty, the third was half 
full of an evil-smelling yellow substance. 

The young was banded and photographed on July 9, well-grown but still 
wobbly and unable to balance well on the wide board provided. By July 20 
it had left the nesting rafter and was not seen until the Brookline Bird Club 
found it, well feathered out, in a “nest” of old automobile tires on the floor 
below. It could sometimes be found hidden about the furniture stored in the 
barn, until the first week of September. 

In 1950 the Barn Owls again nested here, and both adults were seen, 
though the barn is in continuous use and the doors usually wide open. Of 
four eggs laid, three hatched successfully. The young were again banded by 
Vincent S. Hayden, of Danvers, who thus had the thrill of ringing birds from 
the most northern nesting known from New England. 


Additions to Audubon Libraries Continue 

Many of our members, in looking over their libraries, find copies of books 
on bird life or other natural history subjects that they want to place in one of 
the several libraries maintained by the Society. Small reading rooms with 
reference libraries are being set aside at each of our Sanctuaries, in addition 
to the lending and reference libraries at Audubon House. One of the finest 
additions recently made was Birds of Paradise and the Bower Birds, published 
in 1950, presented to the Society by Mrs. Fiske Warren, of Boston and Prides 
Crossing. 

Laurence B. Fletcher, Executive Director for the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, has been responsible for the addition of many bird books to the 
library at Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary during the past year. 

Arcadia Sanctuary is indebted to Miss Mary Pardee Allison for a collec- 
tion of bird, flower, and natural history books for its library, and to George 
W. Rice, of Springfield, for two kodachrome slides of young hummingbirds 
in the nest for its educational kodachrome slide library. 

Our grateful thanks for all of these gifts. 


News of Bird Clubs 


On Friday, October 20, the Brooxiine Biro CLup presented “Cape Breton and the 
Gaspe,” with color motion pictures and comment by Arthur W. Argue, at the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in Boston. The meeting was well attended by members and their 
friends and the program enthusiastically received. 

The Sourn Suore Bip Crus has scheduled a field trip to Lakeville, for ducks, on 
Sunday, November 5, leader Sibley Higginbotham. The December trip is scheduled for 
Saturday, December 9, to Manomet and Plymouth, leader Donald West. 
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An Early “Audubon Magazine” 


Among some old bird magazines presented to the Society by Dr. Ernest 
Driver for the libraries at Audubon House, there is a copy of The Audubon 
Magazine for January, 1888, which was Number Twelve of Volume One of that 
long defunct periodical. This publication was the brain child of George Bird 
Grinnell, who, as editor of Forest and Stream, in 1886 had started the first 
successful conservation movement. Grinnell organized throughout this coun- 
try and Canada groups formed of individuals, old and young, who signed his 
Audubon Society pledge, by which they promised to “prevent as far as possi- 
ble: (1) The killing of any wild bird not used as food; (2) The taking or 
destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild birds: (3) The wearing of the 
feathers of wild birds.” There were “no fees, no dues, nor any expenses of 
any kind” connected with the organization, but the annual subscription to 
The Audubon Magazine was fifty cents, with single copies six cents. 

The General Secretary reported in this issue that on November, 1887, a year 
and a half after its foundation, the membership totaled 42,246, and that 1,462 
had enrolled during that month. Of this latter number 615, or nearly half, 
were from Massachusetts, with New York second with only 323 new members, 
and the balance scattered through twenty-four other States and Canada. This 
indicates quite clearly the position of Massachusetts as a leader in the early 
conservation movement, and it was only a few years later, in 1896, that the 
first State Audubon society was founded. our own Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. Our members may be justly proud of the work done in conservation 
by our pioneer members, a work which has been continued for more than 
fifty years with unflagging zest, and which is reaching its highest realization 
today in the work of our educational staff. 


Notes From Our Sanctuaries 

COOK'S CANYON. The fact that September seemed so short at Cook’s 
Canyon may be partially owing to the fact that Superintendent and Mrs. 
Magee were away for a week in Maine, where, beneath a tarpaulin, they 
weathered the high winds of the hurricane that veered out to sea. Back at the 
Sanctuary, Mr. Taylor made the buildings secure, prodded by memories of 
the 1938 hurricane, which wrought such destruction to the fine trees at the 
Canyon. 


Friday, September 22, the staff and students of the Summer Workshop 
held their reunion at the Sanctuary, and enjoyed square dancing in the barn 
after arriving from Boston. Next day the group hiked through the Canyon, 
where perhaps the most unusual record was the call of the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, identified by our Executive, C Russell Mason. That the Pileated visits 
the Canyon has long been known, for its work has been observed in several 
places, but until now the elusive bird has evaded discovery, and even on this 
occasion it managed to remain out of sight. 

The following week end a group from the Appalachian Mountain Club 
made the Sanctuary their headquarters for a nature excursion. They climbed 
Mt. Wachusett and visited the Harvard Forest, in addition to hiking in the 
Sanctuary. One of the more adventurous of the group slept out in the “covered 
wagon converted from a farmer's unused haycart by the Summer Workshop 
students. In the morning this guest was able to sketch the pond while a Great 
Blue Heron fished the opposite shore, unaware of its human observer. 


Leon A. P. MaceEr 
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PLEASANT VALLEY. Now that the end of September has arrived, it seems 
probable that we shall have a beautiful foliage display this year. By the gate 
one giant maple already has turned many shades of yellow and red, while the 
other guardian of the entrance is just beginning to change color. As | write, 
the view from the cottage toward Lenox Mountain is breath-taking and bril- 
liant beyond belief. 


The month was a distinct disappointment as far as migration was con- 
cerned, Usually Pleasant Valley is an exceptionally good place to watch the 
flood of warblers as they pass southward. This year, however, the warblers 
were not seen in their usual numbers along the shore of the beaver ponds, as 
they so often have been seen in the past. | have a theory as to why this spot is 
so often a good one for migrants but was not so this year. In the early morn- 
ing hours, when the sun is just peeping over the hills and strikes the open, 
west shore line of the beaver ponds, the trees along the shore afford a place 
where the feathered travelers may warm themselves. As the chilled human 
traveler may gravitate naturally toward the open fire on the hearth of the way- 
side inn on a frosty morning, so the birds come out of the woodlands to bask 
in the warmth of the rising sun. Later in the morning, when the sun's rays 
penetrate the deeper woods, the concentration of birds seems to evaporate just 
as do the mists on the beaver ponds. This September we had an unusual 
amount of rainy and overcast weather, and, in addition, there was a continu- 
ous deep haze produced by smoke from forest fires in Canada. The resultant 
lack of early morning sunshine removed the greatest attraction for the warbler 
hordes along the edges of the ponds, and therefore only scattered flocks were 
seen. The straggling groups that were seen were observed with the greatest 
difficulty because of poo! visibility. 


It has been very pleasing to see flocks of from ten to twenty Wood Ducks 
on the ponds along with a few Blacks. On September 30 an Osprey dropped 
in for a few hours. Of course, the Pileated Woodpeckers, as in the past, have 
been very active along the stream in their seasonal search for grapes and black 
cherries, of which they seem to be very fond. 


Berries and fruits were especially plentiful this year. The border of our 
lawn is planted with viburnums and dogwoods to attract the fall migrants. 
Kinnikinnik, nannyberry, arrowwood, and high-bush cranberry are bowed 
down with the burden of their beautiful. berries, and the thrushes, particularly, 
took advantage of these in the early part of the month. Olive-backs were es- 
pecially numerous. Toward the end of the month the White-throats divided 
their attention between berries and seeds in the feeders. 


From high and low the little scolding note of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
has been heard. There has been no shortage of these tiny, inquisitive birds. 
\ little “squeaking.” or “p-sh-ing,” will bring them right up within a few feet, 
and it is a delight to see them peering at you—the eye-ring making them 
seem wide-eyed with wonder. 


The fall sound I like best is the late-season drumming of the Ruffed Grouse, 
which I can hear from the cottage. The sound is so much like that of your own 
heart beating that most people miss it entirely, and even have difficulty hear- 
ing it when it is brought to their attention. Most of the drumming is done in 


the spring, to announce the bird’s territory, but on warm days in late Septem- 
ber and October it may be heard again. 


Atvan W. SANBORN 
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MOOSE HILL. As the latter days of September bowed out to the ever- 
heightening colors of October, it was gratifying to see such goodly numbers 
of visitors turning out to enjoy the fall bird migration against such a rich 
backdrop of leaf and sky. It is quite true that many of the migrants with their 
newly-reared young display a plumage that lacks the luster and contrast of 
the adults in spring, and even seasoned field observers show less dispatch in 
recognizing the various species. But the greater brilliance of the general 
scene only enhances our enjoyment and appreciation of the out-of-doors at 
this season of the year. 


Especially arresting along the woodland trails of the Sanctuary are the 
many trees and shrubs that have exchanged their summer monochrome of 
green for a crescendo of blazing colors that seems almost audible. Among the 
large variety of plants native to the area it is interesting to note the colors that 
are peculiar to the different species. A dominant note is provided by the widely 
distributed red, or swamp, maple; but hardly less attractive is the rich red of 
the tupelos and scarlet oaks, the clear yellow of the sassafras and beech, and 
the orange-yellow of the sugar maples. An equally wide range of color can be 
found in the shrubs within the Sanctuary, and the observing eye will discover 
that the several sumacs, the viburnums, and the dogwoods yield nothing in 
brilliance to the overarching trees. A great wealth of beauty is also seen in 
the many ferns that enrich the forest floor, and it is in the swampy recesses 
along the winding trail of the Big Pine that graceful arches of the cinnamon, 
royal, and lady ferns can be admired to best advantage. 


The important role that fall fruits play in attracting bird life can now be 
most easily observed. Among the more than fifty varieties of fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs—native and introduced—that have been planted at Moose 
Hill, there are a dozen or more that appear to be particularly attractive to the 
avian palate, and it is always a pleasure to point out examples of these to our 
visitors who desire more birds and natural color about their own home 
grounds. 


For the latest and one of the most interesting of our mammalian acquisi- 
tions we are indebted to Clarence E. Allen, from whose Camp Chewonki in 
Maine we received Porky, a somewhat lethargic but very mild-mannered 
Porcupine. Even though Porky, like the rest of his echinate kin, is quite 
powerless to throw any pieces of armor, he commands the respect of all who 
observe him. He responds quite readily to any show of affection, but any 
attempted stroking of his barbed back must be, by any odds or rules of safety, 
in the right direction. 


Although the presence of lions, of whatever variety, is not generally as- 
sociated with the fauna on Moose Hill, it might be revealed that several active 
colonies of the non-roaring, ant-eating type (Myrmeleontidae\ are found 
rampant in certain dry and protected places about the Sanctuary. These car- 
nivorous insects, with their artfully constructed conical pits, or food-traps, 
and their powerful jaws, provide a note of interest and realism not greatly 
unlike their feline counterpart. A display of these fascinating creatures has 


been set up in the museum room. There are no bars, and permission to feed 


them live ants is readily granted. Another recent item of unusual interest was 
a male Praying Mantis that was caught and contributed to the Sanctuary by 
Illar Muul, a young Estonian D. P. who attended our Natural History Day 
Camp last summer. 
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Chipping and White-throated Sparrows, Towhees, and Mourning Doves 
seldom escaped notice by visitors in the area near the lily pool, but it was 
especially gratifying to have a number of observers tell us of thei delight in 
watching the green and leopard frogs snap up flies and other prey from the 
surface of the water. With the ever-shortening days and frosty nights such 
amphibian observations will soon be drawing to a close and the flashing white 
tails of Juncos will herald the passing. 

Abert W. Bussiwirz 


ARCADIA. Most of September was quiet, so far as birds were concerned 
Toward the end, though, fall migration livened things up. The Katharine 
Woods and Grange Memorial Plantings attracted migrating White-throats, so 
that it was possible to band forty-six on September 25, and twenty-five on 
the 27th. Only one White-crowned showed up in that period. On the 20th, 
when the cages were operated for the first time since midsummer, the second 
brood of Thrashers was banded, three in number, so that the Thrasher family 
that lived near Headquarters all summer is duly recorded in the banding 
record, The female was originally banded at Arcadia on May 27, 1947. The 
male appears to be a newcomer this year. Their first brood seems also to have 
been composed of three young, which were banded on June 26 and 27. All 
the Thrashers left by the 27th,according to our records, and presumably are 
now applying themselves to the holly, mistletoe, and other fruits of the 
Carolinas. 

The American Egret was in Arcadia Marsh from time to time during the 
month; three were noted on September 2, and two on the 21st. Another un- 
usual record was that of the Common Tern, seen from the bridge where Mill 


River flows into the Oxbow by Mr. and Mrs. David Riedel on September 3. 
A few odd Nighthawks were seen migrating, but we failed to observe any 
strong movement of this species this year. 


It is rather unusual to observe Blue Jay actions that would indicate definite 
migration. But on September 25, at 7:50 A.M., a flock of about fifty Blue 
Jays flew over the Grange Memorial, just about clearing the pine trees. This 
was a tightly formed flock. It continued over the field to the west of Head- 
quarters, and while over the field the birds began chattering to each other. 
Almost immediately the tight formation was more or less broken, and the 
flock alighted in the tall trees on the far side of the field. There is no proof, 
of course, that these birds began a flight the evening before somewhere far up 
the Connecticut Valley or even in Canada to the North, but such a supposition 
makes a nice rounded story when hitched to the observed ending of the flock’s 
flight. 


The leaders of the Girl Scouts, as well as the Audubon staff at Arcadia, 
had a pleasant surprise on September 28. All the local Girl Scouts who could 
make it were to come to Arcadia to be introduced to the Sanctuary’s trails, 
and to get to know each other better. It was thought that perhaps there were 
one hundred Girl Scouts in Easthampton, and that possibly between twenty- 
five and fifty would be able to make the trip. When over 180 showed up, the 
Scout leaders had to call out additional busses and hustle back to town for 
another twenty-quart can of milk. We at Arcadia had to start another camp 
fire, dig up two more kettles in which to make cocoa, and scratch our heads 
to know how to bring order out of a mild form of chaos. As the girls boarded 
their busses to return home, we felt that they had thoroughly enjoyed being 
outdoors on a fine autumn afternoon. Some of the leaders and girls are com- 
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ing back in small groups, so that they can further enjoy our trails. Each in- 
dividual girl must have been impressed to learn that she had so many sister 
scouts; and we likewise were impressed. It was good to see Girl Scouting so 
strong in Easthampton. Congratulations to their leaders, and good trails 
ahead! Epwin A, Mason 


Photographing Hummingbirds at 
East Longmeadow — June, 1950 


By Georce W. Rice 


Nest is on an apple tree branch 
that measures half an inch in diam- 
eter. Twigs extend from branch on 
both sides, and nest is attached to 
them. Nest. about nine feet above 
ground, is an inch and a quarter 
across inside. One side of nest is 
one inch high at branch, the other 
side is five eighths of an inch high 
at branch. Outside of nest is one 
and five eighths inches across. 

GEORGE W. RICE 


Nest and young were inspected 
Young Hummingbirds. ( ee ee St 


from human interest level, so birds 
were never touched, 16 mm. moving pictures taken in color. 

Ist prcruRE—June 21. Six days old. Looks like two wasps in bottom of 
tiny nest. Resemble wasps in size and much of bodies look smooth, hard, and 
blackish. Bills are yellow, wide, and amazingly short. 

2np picTURE—June 24. Nine days old. Down begins to show in larger 
patches. Still much of body smooth, no noticeable change in bills. 

Srp picTURE—June 26. Eleven days old. Considerable gray down, bills 
still yellow and extremely short. Look less like two bugs. Can raise heads 
and open mouths with more strength. 


tr picruRE—June 28. Thirteen days old. Signs of feathers all over, but 
necks and heads still partly bare. Down and feathers are gray. Bill still makes 
one think of sparrow more than hummingbird, but is slightly longer. Heads 
face high side of nest, as they have from beginning. One bill has darkened 
a little. 

5TH prcrure—June 30. Fifteen days old. Celebrated their two-weeks-old 
birthday by the most amazing change. Bills turned from yellow to black and 
from a wide bill to a small tube that looks to be twice as long as two days ago. 
Looks like a hummingbird at last. Feathered all over in gray. 


6TH picTURE—-July 2. Seventeen days old. Eyes very bright and notice 
everything. Move in nest a little and stretch wings. First sign of color: tiny 
gold spots in two places with just a touch of green. Spot of white each side 
of tail. Looks as if nest had a low side and heads faced the high side for a 
reason. Babies’ excretions are dropped outside of nest. 

7TH PicTURE—July 4. Nineteen days old. A big change in looks. Feathers 
out fully. Wings dark and look like permanent feathers. Two tiny white 
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feathers show distinctly each side of a suspicion of a tail. Back has turned 
almost solid green, with just a bare touch of gold worked in. Bill of one baby 
is seven sixteenths of an inch long, the other just over five sixteenths. Bills 
look a little larger at base. Birds look as if pressed into nest and flow over in 
places. Gray feathers all disappeared in two days, except few at base of bill 
extending up forehead. No noticeable difference in color between the two 
babies. One slightly larger is the more active. 

8TH PICTURE—July 5. Twenty days old. Birds show signs of being about 
ready to leave nest. For first time do not face exactly the high side of nest. 
Moved around, preened feathers, and exercised wings, becoming a_ blur. 
Rather frequent movement of some kind in nest. Beating of wings mostly after 
feeding. Green on backs now cover neck and head, and specks of gold are 
working in. Slightly longer tail. Once mother lit few inches from nest and 
extended her tongue many times toward nest. Could be an invitation to come 
and get fed or preparation of a meal. 

OTH PICTURE—July 6. Twenty-one days old. Little change from yesterday 
in looks or activity. Exception was a tiny band of white extending entirely 
across tip of tail. 

10TH PICTURE—July 7. Twenty-two days old. This was the big day. Trial 
flight and pilot’s license. Babies were on edge of nest and very active. One, in 
testing its wings, went up an inch or two, which startled it so it dropped back 
into nest and crouched down. A few minutes later it suddenly took off, going 
three or four feet straight up, hovering, then shooting two or three feet side- 
ways and making a landing as if it were an old habit. It made ten or twelve 
quick short flights, then rested quite a while, when mother fed it. She flew 
around tree so fast there was only a blur, but located the baby instantly, no 
matter where he moved to. The other baby, with nest to itself, settled down 
contentedly for an hour, then became restive and went through same perform- 
ance as larger baby. At time they took off, one bill was just over half an inch 
long, the other was just under half an inch. It was a particularly interesting 
experience, which the moving pictures will not let me forget. 


Do You Report Albino Birds? 


Quite often reports are received at Audubon House of birds which show an 
unusual amount of white in the plumage, and at long intervals an albino bird 
is placed on record. Since many observers report partial albinism, which some 
geneticists now assert does not exist, it seems desirable to clear up the termi- 
nology by quoting from material published in the News of the Eastern Bird- 
Banding Association, contributed by Merrill Wood, Treasurer of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. Mr. Wood writes: “Birds which are completely white 
with pink eyes exhibit albinism and therefore should be called albinos. Albin- 
ism is a hereditary lack of melanin, apparently caused by the absence of an 
enzyme, or by its inability to be active because of a simple autosomal recessive 
gene. Birds that are entirely white or spotted with white and have pigmented 
eyes, a condition not normal for the species, exhibit leukism, and it would 
seem logical that they be called leukos. Leukism is known to be caused by a 
variety of genes and /or, in some cases, by a physiological disturbance, usually 
in the thyroid glands. Birds which have a dilute color or paleness in some 
or all of their feathers, a condition not normal for the species, exhibit schizo- 
chromism, and it would seem proper that they be called schizochromos. Schi- 
zochromism is known to be caused by a variety of genes.” 
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Salute to Our Veteran Trailmaster 


Trailmaster Cushing patrols Moose Hill Sanctuary, accompanied by Kay 
Taylor, daughter of our former superintendent, William A. Taylor. 


Officially, Frederick R. Cushing completed twenty-five years of service 
with the Society in June, 1950, for the records of the Society indicate that in 
1925 Mr. Winthrop Packard announced to the Board of Directors that Mr. 
Cushing was to be employed as trailmaster at Moose Hill. Since that time his 
responsibility has been the care of the trails at Moose Hill and to keep a vigi- 
lant eve on the property in the absence of the superintendent on his free day 
each week or on his annual vacation. 

The Directors of the Society recognized Mr. Cushing's long service with 
the Society by presenting him with a gift of money in June, and also com- 
mended his faithful performance of duty and interest in the work of the Society 
at the annual field day at Moose Hill in May. 

Actually, Mr. Cushing’s term of service extends back to 1920, for he 
assisted Harry Higbee, early warden of the Society at Moose Hill, immediately 
after the close of World War |. and his knowledge of the terrain at Moose Hill 
and of its bird and plant life has been a real asset over the years. 

During World War | Mr. Cushing served with the Roosevelt Division in 
Europe. He tried to re-enlist during World War II, and, failing in this attempt, 
left Moose Hill temporarily to seek employment with an industrial concern 
engaged in war work. A brief trial of indoor work, however, convinced him 
that his plac e was in the out-of-doors, and he returned to Moose Hill, much to 
the relief of Mr. Taylor, superintendent at that time. 

Not only does Mr. Cushing serve effectively as trailmaster, but since the 
establishment of a Natural History Day Camp at the Sanctuary he has proved 
to be a capable teacher of nature lore and narrator of Indian tales, greatly to 
the delight of the boys and girls attending camp. 

The Society anticipates many more years of able assistance from Fred 


Cushing. 
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The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including all books 
reviewed in the Bulletin, can be purchased at AL DUBON’S STORE, 155 New- 
\ fine assortment for Young and Old, always on display 


bury St.. Boston. 
and for sale. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society may write or telephone 


their orders and open a charge account if desired. 


And on many of these 


books Members are entitled to a discount of ten per cent (no discount if 


marked *). 





Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


THE TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By William Carey Grimm. Stackpole and 
Heck, Inc. New York and Harrisburg, Pa. 


1950. 363 pages. $5.00. 


Since The Trees of Massachusetts has 
long been out of, print, doubly welcome is 
this excellent treatise on the trees of Penn- 
sylvania, which, with few exceptions, also 
covers the trees found in northeastern 
United States. In his treatment of the sub- 
ject, the author shows wide acquaintance, 
not only with the trees themselves, but with 
people who are interested in trees, and it 
reflects his long experience in scout work 
and as a nature counselor, including nature 
education service with the Pittsburgh Bu- 
reau of Parks and his more recent affili- 
ation with the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, 


The book should enable one to recognize 
easily all of the native and many of the 
more common introduced trees of the 
region. Under the different groups, keys to 
the species are provided, and the distin- 
guishing characters are given both for 
summer and winter. The drawings include 
leaves and branches; flowers, if significant; 
winter twigs; and seeds or fruits. Just as 
Audubon started his painting of birds as 
a hobby, so Mr. Grimm, over many years, 
sketched his favorite trees only because he 
enjoyed it and with no thought of publica- 
tion. The descriptive text covering each 
tree is concise, and is also good reading. 
After scanning the material, the reviewer 
found himself interestedly reading more 
in detail about each tree. The text goes 
beyond mere description, for several com- 
mon names may be mentioned, the size 
and locale of the tree given, and the value 
of the tree to man—for lumber, millwork, 
food, or medicine—stated. And of special 
interest to Audubon groups is the fact 
that the author discusses the particular 
value of trees to wildlife, with respect to 
cover, nesting sites, and the eating of seed 


or fruit by birds and mammals. While, 
from the wildlife conservation angle, this 
part of the text could well be expanded 
considerably, at least hints are afforded 
which tempt the reader to further research. 


to describing the different 
species of trees, several pages of The Trees 
of Pennsylvania are devoted to the listing 
of forest associations, including the dom 
inant trees in each association and the 
lesser trees and shrubs associated with the 
dominant There is also a list of 
trees arranged according to families, and a 
glossary explaining the botanical terms 
that are used in the text. Here is a good 
volume for the library of anyone who ap 
preciates trees, 


In addition 


species, 


C. Russet. Mason 


THE CLEVELAND 
REGION. Edited by Arthur B. Williams. 
Scientific Publications of The Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. Vol. X Bull. 
No. 2—The Kirtland Society. June, 1950. 
215 pages. $2.00. 


BIRDS OF 


Taking advantage of the detailed records 
published in the Cleveland Bird Calendar 
for the past forty-six years, as well as 
the writings of the many local scientists 
and bird Arthur B. Williams 
has prepared an excellent annotated check 
list of the birds of the Cleveland region. 
The area roughly, within a 
thirty-mile radius of the Cleveland Public 
Square. It includes sixty miles of the Lake 
Erie shore line and parts of the drainage 
systems of several rivers. It is an important 
sector of the eastern flyways migration 
route, especially for ducks as they journey 
to and from their wintering grounds. The 
area also straddles the portage escarpment 
which is the boundary line between the 
Appalachian Plateau Province to the east 
and the Great Central Lowlands Province 
to the’ west. All these features provide a 
varying environment and consequent vari- 
ety of bird life over the years. 


obser vers, 


covered is, 
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MENABONTS BIRDS 


ATHOS MENABONI is hailed by many as the greatest painter of American birds 


since Audubon'’s day. 


This beautifully printed volume contains portraits of thirty-two 


species in superb color reproductions with a corresponding number of black and white 


plates 
artist husband with his feathered models 


Regular 


De Luxe Edition, autographed, with duplicate set of 


Edition . Bit 


And Sara Menaboni has added much with her anecdotes of the home life of her 


$10.00 


color plates suitable for framing 
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This check-list attempts to show the 
species present in the region; whether they 
are common or uncommon; the time of 
year when found; where they may be 
looked for; and, based upon extensive 
breeding studies covering 9543 pairs of 
birds of 115 species, where and in what 
manner they nest 

In reading the brief discussions of these 
birds of the Cleveland area, it is interest- 
ing to note the changes that have occurred 
in the past 150 years, changes which might 
be expected with the transition of much 
of the territory involved from rural condi 
tions to a metropolitan area. 

Of value in such a listing are supple- 
mentary chapters which include the locat- 
ing of the observation pots mentioned in 
the main text, so that those using the list 
today may be able to find these favorite 
birding spots; statements regarding the 
early Cleveland natuarlists; and the or- 
ganizations which have been responsible 
for the sustained interest in birds in that 
part of Ohio. Such local lists are useful to 
bird observers visiting an area from other 
parts ofthe country 

Birds of the Cleveland Region seems to 
be particularly well done and should prove 
invaluable both to bird observers of that 
region and for comparison with similar 
in other sections of the country. 

C. Russet, Mason 


HISTORIES OF NORTH AMER 
THRUSHES, KINGLETS, AND 
THEIR ALLIES. By Arthur Cleveland 
Bent. 1949. Bulletin U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 
196. viii, 454 pages. 51 plates. $1.50. 
LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMER 
ICAN WAGTAILLS, SHRIKES, VIREOS, 
AND THEIR ALLIES. By Arthur Cleve 
land Bent. 1950. Bulletin U. S. Nat. Mus. 
No. 197. vii, 411 pages. 48 plates. $1.50. 
Iwo volumes of Bent’s Life Histories 
since the series has 


lists mace 


LIF 
ICAN 


have been published 


been noted in these pages, one volume ap- 
pearing in 1949 and the 
1950 


second recently in 


The earlier deals with the 
thrushes, kinglets, and their allies and 
contains accounts of many of our well- 
known New England birds and their vari 
ants in the far well as a few 
European birds which have strayed to 
America from abroad. These latter were 
largely contributed by the well-known or- 
nithologist, Bernard William Tucker—for 
example the European Blackbird, a close 
relation of our robin. Our five local 
thrushes ‘(Hylocichla) are interestingly 
presented, and the life history of the East 
ern Bluebird is especially to be commended. 
It is written by Mr. Bent and reflects his 
love of the bird charmingly—his most ad- 
mirable bit of writing since he began this 
series in 1919. 


volume 


west, as 


The current volume presents the vireos 

shrikes, a large 
group in their various forms which covers 
the whole of the United States. Of the 
vireos alone twenty-five races are treated, 
spread out from ocean to ocean, living in 
country from woodland to almost desert, 
often of diverse personality and differing 
in song, but all unmistakably vireos, even 
that queer character, the White-eye, with 
its dash of the Yellow-breasted Chat 

Alexander Sprunt, Jr., tells in his char- 
acteristic, able style of his lifelong study 
of the Loggerhead Shrike And Mr. Bent 
gives a thoroughly capable summary of the 
Starling in America 


and their relatives the 


Winsor M 
THE RISI 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
1949, 


TYLER 


By Verne 
New 


BOBWHITES ON 
E. Davison 
York, N. Y 


Everybody 


150 pages. $3.75. 
Bobwhite 
because of their 
appearance, 
personalities, and their pleasing 
from the fields and 
naturalist, because Bobwhite 
is a fine example of a typically American 
bird, once extremely abundant throughout 
its range, now sadly decimated and dimin- 
ishing steadily in numbers in most places. 


wants more Quail. 
attrac 


their in 


The bird-watcher, 
tive, well-groomed 
teresting 

i] 
caits ringing out 


thickets. The 
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The agriculturalist, because of Bobwhite’s 
well-known economic importance as a de- 
stroyer of noxious insects and a devourer 
of weed seeds. The sportsman, because of 
the thrills of the chase, the joy of watch- 
ing a carefully trained dog pitting its in- 
stincts against those of the potential vic- 
tim, and, last but not always least, the 
gustatory pleasures at the table of the 
successful killer of these little birds. 

This book is dedicated “To Those Who 
Hunt the Bobwhite Quail and to the Land- 
owners, Who Alone can grow More of 
Them,” by a man who has devoted most 
of his life to a study of game, game man- 
agement, and soil conservation. In it Mr. 
Davison brings out clearly and concisely 
his carefully worked out thesis in relation 
to the Bobwhite and its greatly-to-be- 
desired restoration to its former abundance. 
Ihe gist of the hundred and fifty pages is 
condensed into a few lines in his Preface, 
when he says that “Bobwhite on the Rise 
presents the concept of Land Management 
as the chief influence on the welfare and 
production of the bobwhite quail. Too 
much reliance has been placed upon nature 
and man-made laws which were expected 
to conserve and increase the number of the 
coveted, popular bobwhites. Not enough 
attention has been given to the lands where 
food and cover can be provided.” 


We have tried many methods in the past 
in an attempt to increase our game popu- 
lations, or at least to stop their depletion. 
Restrictive laws, shorter and shorter hunt- 
ing seasons, reduced game bag limits, arti 
ficial production on game farms, private 
“preserves” —all have been tried with but 
slight or temporary improvement of condi- 
tions. Perhaps the real solution lies in 
adopting Verne Davison’s theories, which 
entail the enlisting of thousands of in- 
dividual landowners throughout the range 
of the Bobwhite in a campaign of intelli- 
gent land management, which he outlines 
clearly in this book. 

Headings in the table of contents include 
such pertinent items as “Traditions to For- 
get.” “Food is their Greatest Need,” 
“Cover, Essential,” “Bobwhite 
Numbers and Hunting,” and “The Things 
to do, in Quick Review.” There is much 
in the book to interest all conservationists. 


Joun B. May 


SUMMER BIRDS OF LINCOLN 
COUNTY, MAINE. Compiled by Allan D. 
Cruickshank, National Audubon Society. 
New York. 1950. 51 pages. 50 cents. 

Local bird lists are always interesting, 
and they are of particular value to people 
visiting the region, to acquaint them with 


Too, Is 


the possibilities of bird life there. Lincoln 
County, Maine, where the Audubon Nature 
Camp conducted by the National Audubon 
Society has been in operation since 1936, 
is particularly a strategic section for an 
annotated list of this kind, since the camp 
attracts each summer a great many students 
from all parts of the United States. The 
compiler, Allan D. Cruickshank, who has 
been at the camp in summer since its in- 
ception, has had the benefit, not only of 
his own field work there, but that of other 
ornithologists on the staff. 


In order to give a quite complete picture 
of the bird life, all of Muscongus Bay is 
included in Lincoln County, even though 
part of it is in an adjoining county. The 
booklet is well done and should certainly 
be welcomed by every student attending the 
National Audubon camp, as well as any 
other visitors to that particular section of 
Maine. In reading the material, it’ is 
rather astonishing to find that 255 species 
have been recorded only during the months 
from June through September. It is always 
rather surprising to find in any good list 
for an area how many straggling birds ap 
pear to bolster the numbers found, as well 
as to find should ex 
pect there to be surprisingly rare residents 
or migrants. If anything could be added 
to this booklet, it might be that the winter 
birds should included, so that it 
would present the full picture for Lincoln 
County for the entire season. However, 
it is very likely that there have been in 
sufficient observations taken there during 
the months not covered when the camp 
is not in operation to provide authori 
tative information on the winter 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE 


A Cruising Incident 


Such a fascinating littl incident con- 
cerning bird life happened to me recently 
during a cruise along the Maine coast that 
| am writing to you about it. 

On August 30 the fog was thick, but in 
spite of it we set forth in our cabin cruiser 
from Christmas Maine, bound for 
the Isles of Shoals off Portsmouth. It began 
to rain, and seon we could see nothing but 
raindrops on the water. I was reading in 
the deckhouse when suddenly the Captain, 
who was at the wheel on the flying bridge, 
leaned down and tapped at the window. 
Wondering what he wanted, | climbed up 
beside him and, to my amazement, saw 
three tiny birds fluttering among the maps 
spread out beyond the wheel. They had 
overtaken the boat, and all looked damp 
and exhausted, their little yellow breasts 
ruffled and wet. 

Luckily | had a bird book aboard and 
identified them as Parula Warblers. 
One of them edged over close to the glass 
windshield, put his head under his wing, 
and went to sleep. Another flew away. But 
the third fluttered about, and I followed 
it down into the rear cockpit. It hopped 
around in the most friendly way, close to 
my feet, sipped a little water from a puddle, 
and even snapped up a few flies in the air. 


Cove, 


eoon 


1 crouched dewn and in foolish fashion 
began to peep encouragingly at him. To 
my surprise, he at once looked interested 
and hopped toward me. | was wearing a 
blue and yellow tweed coat, and with no 
fear at all he flew onto my shoulder and 
from there onto my outstretched finger. | 
carried him, still looking unconcerned, 
through the door of my stateroom and 
closed the screened door, 

Inside the 
with no 


about 
investi 


boat, he flew 
panic 
gating the galley, he 
rack of the thermos jug and pecked at 
his reflection in the metal, My husband 
had fallen asleep on the sofa and was gently 
snoring (not sharing my intense interest in 
little Parula). His stomach rose and fell 
rhythmically, and suddenly—there was little 
Parula poised on its somewhat convex sur- 
face! | watched fascinated while he hopped 
lightly up te a cozy corner back of his ear 
and nestled there unnoticed for several 
minutes, But he went too far when he lit 
squarely on the tip of the sleeper’s nose, 
and my husband thrashed wildly and arose 
indignantly while Parula retreated to the 
galley. 


gaily 
After 


perched on the 


signs of 


Soon the Captain reported that his little 
companion on the bridge had his legs in 
the air and had passed away. 


After anchoring in the bleak harbor of 
Isles of Shoals I opened the door of the 
deckhouse, thinking that my friend could 
fly ashore and have a chance of survival. He 
shot past me into the fog, circled the boat, 
and then darted through a crowd of sea 
gulls back through the open door. 


After that he seemed a little depressed 
and took up his stance in a vacant spot 
among the Harvard Classics on our five- 
foot shelf and stayed there while we dined 
Then I saw that he was breathing quickly, 
and suddenly he collapsed and lay upon 
his side, and we knew the end had come. 


Louise L. Amory 


Dedham, Massachusetts 


Garbage on Farm Attracts Many Gulls 

In the spring one of our big farmers, who 
lives on the western side of Amesbury 
raised a lot of pigs, which he feeds on the 
garbage from the City of Newburyport. 
We live on one of the hills on the easterly 
side of the town and have been much in- 
large flocks of gulls fly 
straight over to the farm from Hampton 
Beach (which must be at least ten or 
twelve miles away) every morning shortly 
after sunrise, and again every night just 
before sunset they fly back toward the 
beac h. 


terested to see 


People going by the farm at feeding 
time say that the gulls rise up like a bomb 
explosion, then settle back to eat. One eve 
ning a while ago we counted fifty-four in 
the first flock, then we quit—but not so the 
gulls. There must have been fully three 
hundred in all. I wouldn't say there were 
as many as that every day. 


| wonder if any of the other Audubon 
members have seen them. 


Mrs. Henry E. 


Amesbury, Massachusetts 


Guild 


Birds Active in the Horticultural Field 
Folks 


familiar 


been 
the dissemination of plant 
seeds by some of our birds. Cherrie s, Vi- 
burnums, raspberries, blueberries, moun- 
tain ash, poison ivy, and mistletoe are a few 
of the plants which are widely spread by 
bird activities. Then, too, I have heard of 
a nurseryman who did not choose to clean 
the seeds of the Japanese barberry, so he 
fed the red berries to a small flock of 
who enjoyed the pulp and then 
the seeds through unharmed. By 
broadcasting the manure on the seed bed, 
he received a good stand of young plants 
the next 


active out of doors have 


with 


hens, 


passed 


season 
E. Dexter Davis 


Holliston, Massachusetts 
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“NATURE AND HER CHILDREN” 


An outstanding 16mm moving picture of New England Wildlife in sparkling, natural 


colors. Three years of painstaking efforts has produced close ups seldom seen. 


Vivid 


pictures of hummingbirds from beetle-like mites to maturity, Hawks, Owls, Woodcocks, 


Ruffed Grouse. Red Crossbills and many others so near you can count their feathers. 


Two 


thousand feet of birds, animals, wild flowers and beauty make an evening's entertainment 


long remembered. 


GEORGE W. RICE 


98 Forest Park Ave., Springfield 8, Mass. 





FIELD NOTES 


Through Professor Frederick A. Saun- 
ders, a director of the Society, we received 
word from Richard W. Saunders, of the 
Toronto Field Naturalist Club, that there 
are greatly increased breeding colonies of 
the CASPIAN TERN in the eastern Lake 
Ontario and Thousand Islands region, the 
largest colony being on the New York 
State side at the eastern end of the Lake. 
We hope that this increase will be reflected 
in greater numbers of these birds during 
the fall migration in Massachusetts. 

The Audubon Society is much interested 
in the number of Dickcissels reported in 
recent years in the East, in the hope that 
this bird might re-establish itself as a 
breeding species in this area. Mrs. Margue- 
rite R. Ford, of Taunton, writes us that her 
cat brought in a DICKCISSEL on Tues- 
day, September 12. The bird, which was 
an immature, was identified by Cleveland 
Bent, and later the skin was welcomed by 
James L. Peters for the collection at the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

On his place at Allen Harbor, Harwich 
Port, Howard A. Lane reports seeing, on 
September 13, an ALBINO FLICKER. 
Mr. Lane writes that he saw the bird only 
once, and that it appeared somewhat 
smaller than the average size Flicker. 

Miss Dorothy E. Snyder sends us the 
following notes: “Land bird migration was 
poor again this fall, in my experience, but 
there were some trickles in Essex County. 
Among the twenty-four species seen in Sep- 
tember, I saw eleven BAY-BREASTED 
WARBLERS the week of the 17th. At 
Hellcat Swamp on the 17th a CONNECTI- 
CUT WARBLER came out of the thicket 
in answer, apparently, to my _ insistent 
p-sh-ing until it was within eight feet—one 
of the best studies I've had, since it was 
on a leafless shrub branch. The shore bird 
flight seemed good to me. The sight of 
from sixteen to twenty-three HUDSONIAN 
GODWITS flying around Plum Island 
meadows was something new in my ex- 
perience in the State. The WHITE- 
RUMPED SANDPIPER flight seemed 
phenomenal. The squeaky voices of these 
birds could be heard on every hand—flocks 
of thirty or forty flew around—and on Sep- 
tember 23 repeated counts of the Peep on 


the flats at Newburyport found them in the 
majority. Since we estimated five thousand 
Peep on the flats at low tide, it seems 
probably that there were more than two 
thousand White-rumps! One of the thrills 
of the month was when, after DUCK 
HAWKS had put up great flocks of ducks 
and shore birds on September 23, among 
those which settled in front of us I picked 
out a CURLEW SANDPIPER in fall 
plumage. This was probably the shore 
bird previously seen by the Dudley Rosses 
farther along the flats, and we were able 
to call them back to see the bird well.” 

Oscar M. Root, of North Andover, 
banded a bird on September 20 which he 
suspected was a CLAY-COLORED SPAR. 
ROW, an identification in which Miss 
Dorothy E. Snyder concurred upon seeing 
the bird that afternoon. The identification 
was confirmed by James L. Peters, of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, and the 
Peabody Museum in Salem will soon have 
the first specimen of this bird taken in 
Essex County, and the second ever recorded 
there. It seems to be the fourth specimen 
taken in the State. 

4 MOCKINGBIRD was seen at the Nau- 
set Coast Guard Station on September 27 
by Mrs. H. C. Sargent, of Boston, and her 
sister, Miss Rosamond L. Bigelow, of West 
Barnstable. The bird was seen the previous 
week end by Ludlow Griscom’s party and 
was still there September 30. 
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FIELD NOTES 


John A. Collins, Jr.. of Methuen, reports 
a WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW in his 
back yard on September 26. This is the 
first time in thirty years that Mr. Collins 
has seen this species in his yard. 

Lester Marland, of Ware, reports that on 
September 25 he saw a flock of forty-one 
BLUE JAYS on Mt. Washington, New 
Hampshire. The birds passed a given point 
a few at a time, making it easy to make an 
exact count 

Mrs. John Richardson, of Milton, writes 
that on May 19 of this year she saw a 
LEAST BITTERN on the shore of Ponka- 
pog Pond. Also in the spring, particularly 
during May, a RUFFED GROUSE fre- 
quented the driveway of her home. She 
writes of this bird, “It acts in a strange 
manner and seems at times quite tame. It 
follows cars along the side of the driveway, 
and once stopped right in front of our car, 
so that we had to stop the car to avoid 
running over it. Some years ago the same 
phenomenon occurred in the same place.” 

Miss Frances Palmer, of the Berkshire 
Museum staff, had an injured YELLOW- 
BILLED CUCKOO brought to her on Sep- 
tember 23, this being the latest record of 
the species for Berkshire County. Bartlett 
Hendricks commented that both the Yel- 
low-billed and Black-billed have been very 
scarce in western Massachusetts this season. 

On Saturday, August 15, in the Sargent 
Estate, Brookline, an immature PHOEBE 
ate Japanese beetles from the hands of the 
members of the Children’s Museum Bird 
Club while on their regular Saturday morn- 
ing nature walk. The young bird took the 
first beetle, quite by surprise, from the 
hand of a girl who had just picked it up. 
Then it took beetles from the hand 
of every one of the fifteen children 
and adults on the walk. Sometimes it just 
sat on an outstretched hand, a hat, or a 
shoulder, Eyeglasses seemed to fascinate 
it. Whenever a cricket or small butterfly 
appeared, these were preferred to the Jap- 
anese beetles. At the end of an hour, the 
Phoebe did not feed any longer but ap- 
peared to be well fed and stayed near. 

Miss Anne E. McCarthy, of Beverly, re- 
ports seeing a NORTHERN PHALAROPE 
among other shore birds in a_ recently 
seeded field in Ipswich on October 10. 
With Miss McCarthy were Mrs. Isabel 
Bamford and Miss Dorothy Watson. The 
birds were seen at high tide during a heavy 
shower. 

Miss Mildred A. Tyler, of Springfield, 
reports 236 NIGHTHAWKS flying silently 
over that city on September 1, in flocks of 
twenty to seventy-five, in five- or ten- 
minute intervals. 
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FEED 
THE BIRDS 
Birds are indis- 

putably among 
man’s greatest 
benefactors. liu- 
man life would 
be impossible with- 
out birds and it 
certainly behooves 
us to feed them 
when we have re- 


moved most of 
their natural food. 


Community 
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Aerial Picnic 
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for Chickadees, 
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Motion Pictures In Color 


BIRDS 
WILD FLOWERS 
SPRING IN THE SOUTH 
HISTORIC VIRGINIA 
GASPE PENINSULA 


DR. JOHN B. MAY 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Tel. COhasset 40488-R 
or KEnmore 6-4895 








FIELD NOTES 


During September LARK SPARROWS 
were reported from Nauset, Marblehead 
Neck, Nantucket, and Wayland. 


A letter recently received from Rev. and 
Mrs. Ben Armstrong, who have been repre- 
senting the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in Belgian Congo for many 
years, tells of their going from Boko to 
Kikongo with a truckload of delegates to 
the Kwango Regional Conference. They ran 
into a huge band of Plain Monkeys, or 
Baboons. The old male, who was evidently 
the leader of the band, promptly put him- 
self right in front of the truck and managed 
to run fast enough to escape death and at 
the same time take their attention from the 
females and young who were escaping 
through the tall grass. One Baboon was so 
close to the truck that the dirt from his 
pads spattered the windshield. The native 
delegates were wild with excitement and 
desire, for to them monkey meat is as good 
as any other kind, and they were hungry. 
However, the old runner escaped, but those 
aboard the truck were sorry they did not 
have an opportunity to get a motion picture 
of the whole show. 


Oscar M. Root reports — thirty-three 
CANADA GEESE in Harold Parker Forest, 
Andover, on September 10, 

Mrs. Ise Gropius sends us many interest 
ing notes on the bird life near her home 
in South Lincoln. She reports SCARLET 
rANAGERS “trying to crack sunflower 
seeds and taking a few small seeds”; 
BALTIMORE ORIOLES “taking sugar 
water’: and a WHITE-BREASTED NUT- 
HATCH which “always cleans up after the 
PURPLE FINCHES which always leave 
the sunflower shells in the feeder. He will 
pick out every empty shell and drop it to 
the ground before he begins to eat.” 

The Roger Ernsts observed a BLUE 
GRAY GNATCATCHER at their home in 
Manomet on August 27. This is the thir- 
teenth consecutive year that this species 
has appeared there. 

4 BLACK SKIMMER was seen skim 
ming over the water at Wollaston Beach 
on Saturday, September 16, by Donald 
Whitehead. The bird was again observed 
on Monday, September 18, by Robert Fox, 
but the South Shore Bird Club looked for 
it in vain on Sunday, the 17th. 
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Clearance Sale !! 


Bargains In Books !! 


We have at AUDUBON HOUSE a number of slightly shopworn 
books, and a few secondhand volumes, which must be sold to 
provide space for our new stock, Order promptly, as we usually 
have only one copy of each title. 








American Eagle, Herrick 
American Land, Van Dersal .... 


American Ornithology, Wilson 
and Bonaparte, 3 vols. ........ 


American Trees, Limbach 


American Woodcock, 
Pettingill 


April in the Branches, Alsop .... 


Art of Bird Photography, 
Hosking-Newberry 


Audubon, Rourke 1.50 
Audubon Bird Guide, Pough ..... 2.25 
Birds and Bird Clubs, Foster .... 50 
Birds’ Nests, Headstrom 2.00 


Birds of California, Dawson, 
Students’ Edition, 3 vols. .... 


Birds of New York, 
plates only 


2.25 


15.00 
-75 


4.00 
2.25 


2.75 


Birds of Prey, Hausman 

Birds of Southwest Pacific, 
Mayr 

Burgess Bird Book for 
Children 

Cowbirds, Friedmann 


Exploring Our National 
Parks, Butcher 


Flamebirds, Allen 

Frontiers of Enchantment, 
Leigh 

Game Birds, Wild Fowl and 
Shore Birds, Forbush 


High Jungle, Beebe 
Home in the Woods, Kofod .... 
I Flew with the Birds, 


Penrose 


Bargains In Books!! 


Insects of the Pacific World, 


Island of Penguins, Kearton .... 

Lady and the Panda, 
Harkness 

Logbook for Grace, Murphy .... 

Making Friends with Birds, 
Parks 

Mammals of the Pacific World, 
Carter-Hill-Tate 

Modern Bird Study, 
Griscom 

Naturalist in Cuba, Barbour .... 

Restless Robin, Flack 

Romance of the Beaver, 
Dugmore 

Roseate Spoonbill, Allen 

Rumble of a Distant Drum, 


Akeley 
Saga of the Waterfowl, Bovey .. 


Sentinel of the Snow Peak, 
McCracken 

Tatoosh, Hardy 

Trail of the Money Bird, 
Ripley 

Traveler’s Guide to Roadside 
Wild Flowers, Taylor 

Useful Birds and Their 


Protection, Forbush 
Voices in the Woods, Swope .... 
Whistling Wings, Bovey 
Wild Flower Guide, Wherry .. 
Wildlife Management, 
Trippensee 
Wildlife Refuges, 


Gabrielson 


Clearance Sale !! 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 
For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 


Roger Tory Peterson 
Baltimore Oriole, Blue 
Jay, Cardinal, Cedar 
Waxwing, Hooded Warb- 
ler, Mountain Bluebird, 
Red-wing, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Scarlet Tana- 
get, Towhee. 

7 x 21 inches 
Unframed 5 
Framed 


The above subjects, also 

Bluebird and Tern. 
22 x 28 inches 

Unframed 


Fra med 


50 


Snowy Egret 
Flamingo 
25 x 33 inches 
Unframed 
Framed 


Framed Prints of Tropical Hummingbirds and Trogons, by John Gould .... $7.50 


No discount on pictures. 


BY FAMOUS PAINTERS 


Newbury St., Boston. 


Athos Menaboni 
Green-winged Teal, Bob- 
white, California Quail, 
Wood Duck, Hooded 
Merganser, Buffiehead. 

22 x 28 inches 
Unframed $7.50 
Framed 


Francis Lee Jaques 
Blue-winged Teal 
17% x 22% inches 


$7.50 


Unframed 


Green-winged Teal 
22 x 28 inches 


$7.50 


Unframed 


Boxing and shipping extra. 





NO SHOOTING POSTERS 





Is your land posted 


for the hunting season? 


POSTERS ON HEAVY 





WEATHER-RESISTANT PAPER 





Je each 


NO TRESPASSING 
POSTERS 


available at same price 


No discount on Posters 


AUDUBON HOUSE—155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


12-inch double-faced vinylite 
record produced 
under the supervision of the 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


10 minutes of 
imitations by the Mockingbird 
of more than 30 other species, 


with comment. 


Extraordinary — Educational 


Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


$2.50 each, no discount 
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AUDUBON HOUSE—155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder $3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
All Metal Automat Feeder 4.95 
Squirrel’s Defeat 6.9 


Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 5.00 
Storm Window Feeder 5.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 5.45 
25-inch 6.95 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 7.00 
25-inch 10.00 


Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 15.45 
stained 11.95 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery 7.50 


Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1,25 
Suet Cakes square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, 44c. 
10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un 
touched. 


5 Ibs. 
1.10 


10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 


Sunflower Seed also available 
5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, the only kind 
obtainable.) 

5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect 


10% discount to members. 





We are agents for 


Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
30 Zephyr-Light 
35 Zephyr-Light 
30 Zephyr-Light 
35 Zephyr-Light 
50 Individual Focus 210 
Tax included in above amounts 
All coated lenses 
60mm B & 20X Spotting Scope 
$95.00 
Other Binoculars also available. 
Also some second hand glasses. 
Vo discount on glasses. 





Have You Seen These Fine New 
PETERSON BIRD PRINTS? 
Evening Grosbeak, Bobolink, Barn Swallow, 
Summer Tanager, White-winged Crossbill, 
Robin, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern 

Bluebird. 
Uniform size, 17 
Unframed 
Framed 


x 21 inches 
$5.00 
$10.00 


No discount, boxing and shipping extra. 





Stationery 
Audubon Bird Notes .... 


20) folders and envelopes 
Wildflower Notes 

20 folders and envelopes 
Post Cards ........... 


1.00 


Packages of 36, same designs as above 
Jaques Bird Notes 1.00 

20 folders and envelopes 
Game Bird Families 

20 folders and envelopes 
Peterson’s Butterflies, Moths 
and Flowers 


1.00 


1.00 


20 folders and envelopes 


Vo discount on above items. 





For the convenience of our members, bird 
food and other items handled at Audu 
bon’s Store may be secured at the Berk 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant Val 
ley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc 
tuary, Sharon; and Cook’s Canyon, Barre 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Audubon House and the Sanctuaries 


of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 











1. Audubon House, Boston. 

2. Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 

3. Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 
4. Areadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 
5. Nahant Thicket, Nahant. 

6. Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 
7. Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox. 








THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 

Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 
TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 

Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Robert T. Francis Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Richard H. Gamwell Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Assistant 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays 

As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten dollars 
($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including Tue 
BuLLeTIN. 


Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 


Alvah W. Sanborn, Miss Arlia Tomlinson, and Miss Elizabeth Mcl. Johnson of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum and the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society in Berkshire County. 

















THE AUDUBON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


IS SUPPORTED LARGELY 
BY YOUR CURRENT DUES and DONATIONS 


Nearly 400 Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Nature- 
Lore in Public and Private Schools of Massachusetts, 
taught by a staff of sixteen trained and experienced 
Teachers. 


Training Classes in Nature-Lore for Youth Group Leaders, 
especially in preparation for Camp Programs in correla- 
tion with our Sanctuary work. 


Nine different Lectures by members of the Audubon Staff 
to Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, School Biology Classes, and other groups 
annually. 


A Therapy Program for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Sponsoring Audubon Junior Clubs in Schools, Museums, ete., 
with 10,000 members a year. 


Scheduling a Series of Local Bird Trips and Campouts for 


Healthful recreation. 


Distribution of Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Con- 
servation to 7500 Leaders of Youth Groups, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs and Settle- 
ment Houses throughout the State. 


Furnishing to Teachers and Group Leaders a Series of Eight 
Traveling Lectures on Bird-Life. 


Continued Publication of our Magazine, The BULLETIN. 


Additions to the Lending and Reference Libraries of the 
Society. estibedey fs THe 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you not consider the desirability of making the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, 
or make such recommendation to your friends? 



































